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FOREWORD 

When Nebraska school administrators began working on Title 
One proposals this fall, it soon became quite apparent that a 
high percentage of the projects would involve remedial reading. 

Work was begun immediately on a rather general statement 
defining remedial reading in the hope that it would be helpful 
to schools. The longer we pursued the topic, the more apparent 
it became that a general review of the basic, developmental read- 
ing program was needed as some sort of foundation upon which to 
build a remedial or corrective program. 

Therefore, the preparation of the position paper on The 
Teaching of Reading has taken longer than we had anticipated. 

We hope it will make a contribution to reading — both developmental 
and remedial — in your school. 

As a matter of fact, many of us feel that the long-range 
benefits of Title One will ultimately be in developmental reading 
rather than in remedial programs, for which the program was 
actually conceived. 

I strongly feel that the Department was most fortunate to 
secure the valuable services of Mrs. Velma Hodder, who for years 
was coordinator of elementary education in the Lincoln Public 
Schools, to give the leadership to the development of this paper. 
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EVERY CHILD IN SCHOOL CAN MAKE PROGRESS IN READING 



Current research shows that every child can make progress in 
reading when suitable instruction is provided. With this in 
mind it is assumed that every child enrolled in Nebraska schools 
can make progress in reading (1) if appropriate and attainable 
goals are established, (2) if there is proper motivation, and 
(3) if the methods are educationally sound. 

Because the reading process is a very complex one involving 
a great many factors, it is of the utmost importance that a 
well-defined developmental reading program based upon prin- 
ciples that are educationally sound receive first consideration. 



I 

THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM 



The developmental or basic reading program is constructed 
to provide for a smooth easy transition between levels, 
and continuous, sequential development all along the way 
in skills, vocabulary, and concepts. The skills, vocabu- 
lary, and concepts are introduced, extended, and /or 
maintained at each succeeding level. 

Following are some guidelines for the basic or developmental 
reading program: 

A. Consider the growth characteristics and basic needs 
of children and their implications for the teaching 
of reading. 

It is essential that the teacher consider the general 
characteristics and the basic needs of children as well 
as any individual traits. While most children follow 
a similar pattern of physical , mental , and social- 
emotional growth, teachers should keep in mind that 
there are many deviations from this general pattern 
and that no two children will develop in the same way 
or at the same rate. 

The teacher should do everything possible to meet the 
basic emotional needs of her pupils. Each child has a 
need for security, a need to achieve, and a need to 
belong. 



Every child should feel "at home" and secure without 
anxieties and fears that may hinder his attempts to 
succeed. He will feel secure if the teacher expects 
from him only what he can do at his particular stage 
of development. Learning opportunities should be pro- 
vided which are within his experiences. When this is 
done, what the child is learning becomes an extension 
of the familiar world he already knows. 

A sense of successful achievement and accomplishment 
is essential to a feeling of security and to good men- 
tal health. Opportunities should be provided for each 
child to succeed in every reading experience. Well- 
rounded programs can be planned so every child can ex- 
perience some degree of success. Less emphasis should 
be put on competitive activities and more stress on 
cooperative ones. Children should not be subjected to 
comparison with their classmates. 

Every classroom, should abound with friendliness. Such 
an atmosphere gives children strength, warmth, and energy. 
It helps immunize them against fears', worries, and uncer- 
tainties. Children need people who believe in them and 
who are genuinely interested in them as individuals. 

They need to belong. 

There are implications for teaching reading in meeting 
children's basic needs. Every child must be taught read- 
ing at his instructional level. If he has special read- 
ing needs, they should be met. 

Each pupil needs to read at his instructional level and 
at his learning rate. 

One of the most significant problems facing anyone con- 
cerned with teaching children to read is the problem 
of meeting individual needs. Because mental abilities, 
emotional makeup, and general background vary, all pupils 
of any age level will not need the same kind of help. 

An abler pupil may need the challenge of special assign- 
ments, another pupil may require a slower pace and more 
opportunities for practice, while still another pupil 
may need special teaching techniques and special reading 
materials. In order to avoid frustration in reading, it 
is important that each pupil read at his individual 
instructional reading level and at his individual learn- 
ing rate while developing his basic reading abilities. 
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1. Criteria for determining the instructional level. 

According to Betts * the instructional level is the 
teaching level~at which learning takes place. The 
material shois-ld be challenging but not frustrating. 
There should be: 

. 75 percent comprehension 

. 95 percent pronunciation 

. Freedom from tensions 

. Proper phrasing 

- . Conversational tone 

No finger pointing, vocalization, or head 
movements 

The criteria for the other three levels as developed 
by Betts^ are: (1) the independent level — the level 

at which free, supplementary, or independent reading 
can be done and which requires 90 percent compre- 
hension and 99 percent pronunciation; (2) the frus- 
tration level — the level which is to be avoided 
and which is evident when there is less than 50 
percent comprehension and less than 90 percent pro- 
nunciation, and when there ate tensions, withdrawal 
from reading, word-by-word reading, lip movement, 
substitutions, insertions, omissions, repetitions, 
reversals, and inability to anticipate meaning; 

(3) the listening level — the highest level of reada- 
bility of material which the learner can comprehend 
when the material is read to him. 

2. How to determine a pupil's instructional level. 

a. Refer to the results of the reading series' 
mastery test for level completed and the 
pupil's cumulative reading record. If the 
rating on the mastery tesL for the basal series 
is "low average" or above and there are less 
than three out of ten subtest scores which 
fall below the 25th percentile, it would appear 
that the pupil can safely proceed to the next 



^Betts, Emmett A., Foundation of Reading Instruction . American 
Book Co., 1954, p. 448. 

2 lbi d. , p. 448. 
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basal level. However, the teacher will need 
to give special help In the areas in which the 
pupil fell below the 25th percentile. 

On the other hand, if a pupil’s rating on a 
basic reading test ts”low” with three out of 
ten subtest scores which fall below the 25th 
percentile or ’’very low,” it would appear 
that he could not cope with the next basic 
level. In this case the pupil will need to 
use transitional material, at the same level 
or even easier material. Following the use 
of the transitional material, the pupil will 
need to be re-tested to determine whether or 
not he is ready to proceed. 

b. Consider grade-placement score and responses 
on a reading survey test. Since a survey test 
such as the California Reading Achievement Test 
reveals a pupil's capacity level in reading, 
authorities have generally suggested that at 
least six months should be subtracted from the 
reading grade-placement score to get an esti- 
mate of the pupil's instructional reading level. 

c. Listen to a pupil read from the basic reader. 
Have the pupil read selections from the easy 
and more difficult parts of one or more texts. 
The pupil should be able to pronounce 95 per- 
cent of the words. In addition, penciled 
notations made by the teacher as the pupil 
reads will point out the pupil’s errors, such 
as mispronounced words, inadequacies in word 
analysis, repetitions, insertions, omissions, 
short eye-voice span, inadequate phrasing, and 
disregard for punctuation and pointing. The 
above procedures could also be referred to as 
means of determining readiness for the next 
level of reading. 

C. The importance of readiness at each level of development 
cannot be overemphasized. 

Learning to read is a continuous process during which 
one reading experience provides readiness for the ac- 
quisition of further reading skills; thus reading readi- 
ness should be the concern of all teachers at all levels 
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Russell* states, "There are at least two reasons win 
readiness is an intrinsic part of the reading program 
in all grades. First, pupils differ even more widely 
in the higher grades than they do ln the first grade,. 

. . . The slow-learning child not only continues to 
learn more slowly, but his gains in achievement begin 
to taper off earlier. The bright child ordinarily 
learns more and continues such gains longer." 

"Second, the reading task becomes increasingly complex 
as cne child . . . moves through the different levels 
of the school program. . . . The school curriculum is 
such that there are new demands at succeeding levels. 

. . . and so a reading-readiness program stressing ways 
of attacking new materials is required. 

According to Russell a teacher of any grade may diag- 
nose and develop readiness in the following ways: 

1. The teacher should make sure that basic reading 
skills presented earlier have been mastered. 

2. The teacher can stimulate interest through intro- 
ductory assignments, discussions, and audio-visual 
materials . 

3. The teacher must be careful to build a background 
of concepts or ideas that are related to, or occur 
in the reading materials. 

4. The teacher can provide a mental set for the material 
to be read for there must be a matching of moods 

and purposes if pupils are to appreciate what they 
read. 




5. The teacher must make the pupil aware of the method 
he should use on reading a selection. He* needs to 
suit the style of reading to the purpose. 

D. What is the place of the kindergarten in the reading 
program? 



0 The total kindergarten program, if well planned, will 



*ERLC 



^Russell, David H. , Children Learn to Read , Ginn & Co., 1961, 
pp. 194-196. 
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2 Ibid . , p. 
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^Ibid . , pp. 
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meet the developmental needs of each child in the class. 

These needs vary in many ways. 

1. The well-planned kindergarten program develops 
readiness for reading. 

To meet the needs of children with varying back- 
grounds and capacities, the kindergarten program 
includes experiences and activities that encourage 
the desire to read and establish the foundation on 
which the first formal reading instruction will 
be based in the first grade or later. 

The kindergarten program provides: 

. Many meaningful and first-hand experiences. 

These experiences provide a common basis for 
discussion. 

. Many opportunities for a child to use oral 
language naturally. The more words he uses 
in his conversation, the more those words 
will have meaning for him when later he sees 
them on the printed page. 

Many picture books for children to explore. 

A strong literature program with free time 
for children to get acquainted with books and 
a definite time each day for the teacher to 
read stories and poems is a part of a good 
kindergarten program. A storytelling period, 
too, is of prime importance. 

. Opportunities to see language being written. 

The teacher acting as a secretary records 
children’s dictation. This activity does 
much to strengthen visual discrimination and 
left-to-right orientation. 

. Many opportunities to develop auditory dis- 
crimination through the music program, finger 
plays, and rhymes. 

. Many opportunities to listen and to take turns. 

Among other references teachers will find the following 
to be particularly helpful in providing specific activity 
suggestions for developing the various skills, habits, 
and attitudes which form a basis for the more complex 
reading skills to be learned later on: 



Koehring, Dorothy, Getting Ready to Read , an Edu- 
cational Service Publication, Extension Service, 
State College of Iowa, 1964. 

Monroe, Marion and Rogers, Bernice, Foundations 
for Reading; Informal Pre-Reading Procedures , 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1964. 

2. What about formal instruction in reading? 



It is recommended that no formal instruction in 
reading be given to most children in kindergarten 
since the vast weight of research evidence vigor- 
ously and convincingly opposes forcing formal 
reading instruction upon children of kindergarten 
age . 



Requiring children to focus on printed symbols and 
perceiye symbols correctly before the children are 
physically, intellectually, emotionally, and socially 
reading for reading instruction involves an unwar- 
ranted) and grave risk of encouraging destructive 
feelings of fear, inadequacy, and frustration. Such 
feelings are the antithesis of those which the mod- 
ern kindergarten hopes to foster. So the important 
question according to reading authorities, is not 
"Can children be taught to read at an early age?" 
but r ,ther "Should they?" 



3. Reading 



-readiness workbooks in t>he kindergarten? 



Reading-readiness workbooks are not recommended for 
use in jthe kindergarten. Actual informal experiences 
and larige chart work developing visual and auditory 
discrimination are considered to be of greater value. 
Kindergarten teachers will find many helpful sug- 
gestions for developing readiness in the references 
named above as well as in the teachers' edition of 
the reading-readiness book of the reading series 
currently being used in the school. 



However 4 if facilities (room, equipment, and supplies) 
are extremely limited and it seems necessary to use 
a readiness workbook, teachers are urged to use the 
initial workbook in the series during the last half 
of the second semester. A readiness book used under 
such circumstances might serve as a test of some 
phases of readiness rather than as a means of develop- 
ing readiness. 
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4. How can readiness for reading ne determined for 
the exceptionally mature kindergarten child? 

A teacher may discover readiness or lack of it in 
her pupils by three main methods: (1) the use of 

a general ability or intelligence test; (2) the 
use of a reading-readiness test; (3) directed ob- 
servation of pupils' behavior. 

Intelligence Tests . Since general intelligence is 
one of the important factors in readiness for read- 
ing, it is obvious that intelligence tests are use- 
ful for appraising certain phases of readiness to 
read. 

Most authorities agree that a mental ability of 
approximately 6.3 is needed if a child Ls to achieve 
success in reading. But in the case of the kinder- 
garten child it would be well to consider 7.0 or 
above as the basis. 

Schools may use group intelligence tests such as: 

The Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test K-2 ; Harcourt , 
Brace, & World. 

Davis-Eells Games ; Harcourt, Brace, & World. 

The Detroit Beginning First Grade Intelli- 
gence Test ; Harcourt, Brace, & World. 

The California Test of Mental Maturity ; California 
Test Bureau. 

Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability ; 
Harcourt, Brace, & Worldj Grades 1-4. 

Kuhlmann-Anderso n Intelligence Test ; Grade 1; 
Educational Test. 

Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests K-l ; Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

SRA Primary Mental Abilities ; Science Research 
Associates. 

Individual tests administered by a school psychologist 
may be used in place of the group tests. These 
would include: 

Revised Stanf ord-Benet Scale ; Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children ; 
Psychological Corporation. 



Readiness Tests . Readiness tests attempt to mea- 
sure the particular phases of mental functioning 
that are most closely related to success in read- 
ing. They may be used as an instrument of specific 
diagnosis for individual strengths and weaknesses, 
as well as for a prediction of early progress in 
reading. 

Such readiness tests as follow are valuable in 
helping to determine the degree of readiness: 

Classification Test for Beginners in Reading ; 
Stone tx Grover; Webster Publishing Co. 

Gates Reading Readiness Tests ; A. I. Gates; 

Hut o iu of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Harrison Stroud Reading Readiness ; Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Lee-Clark Reading R eadiness , rev. ed.; J. M. 

Lee and W. W. Clark, California Test Bureau. 

Metropolitan Reading Test; G. H. Hildreth and 
N. L. Griffiths; Harcourt , Brace, and World 
Book Co. 

Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests , primary form; 

M. Monroe; Houghton Mifflin. 

Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading Readiness ; 

H. Murphy and D. D. Durrell ; Harcourt, Brace, 
World Book Co. 

Van Wagenen Readiness Tests (Individual); 

M. ,T . Van Wagenen; Education Test Bureau. 

Besides the above mentioned tests, there are a 
number of reading- readiness tests connected with 
basic reading series. 

Observation of Pupil Behav ior . An intelligence 
test and a reading-readiness test used. in con- 
junction with teacher observation of behavior 
should provide a sound basis for determining 
readiness. A summary of factors related to readi- 
ness which may be made into an individual chart 



or inventory should include various categories 
of a child's physical, social, emotional, and 
psychological readiness. 

Samples of such charts for determining readiness 
may be found in: 

Children Learn to Read by David H. Russell, 
Ginn & Co., 1961, pp. 177-179. 

Teaching the Child to Read by Guy L. Bond and 
Eva Wagner, Third Edition, Macmillan, 1960. 



Reading Readiness , rev. ed., by Lucille Harrison, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1939. 

How to Increase Reading Ability by Albert T. 
Harris, Longman's Green & Co., 1956, p. 48.' 

Toward Better Reading by George D. Spache, 

Garrard Publishing Co., 1962, p. 15. 

Reading Instruction for Today's Children by 
Nila lanton Smith, Prentice Hall Inc., 1963, 
pp. 461-465. . 

t 

If the results on the above three evaluative devices 
indicate that the child is exceptionally mature, 
then and only then should he be launched on a formal 
reading prjogram. 



An exceptionally mature kindergartener is considered 
to be one ’dio has many of the following character- 
istics: (l) is alert beyond his years, (2) has keen 

powers of Observation, (3) has a high degree of 
curiosity, (4) is highly imaginative, (3) meets 
new experiences intelligently, (6) has a keen sense 
of humor, (7) has a longer attention span, (8) ful- 
fills resppnsibilitie.s which he accepts, (9) has 
varied interests, anc! (10) is able to read. 



Terman reported in 1925 that in his study of gifted 
children he found twenty— five in one thousand of 
these children who could read before they were five. 



ierman, Lewis M. , Genetic Studies of Genius . Stanford University 
Press, Vol. I, 1925, pp. 271-272. 



He* further reported that of the 2 \ percent that 
read before they were five, most of them received 
only incidental assistance. The more recent studies 

o 

of Almy z and Durkin J show that there may be about 
one in fifty children who read before entering kin- 
dergarten. 

The above studies should alert the teacher to the 
possibility that an occasional child in her kin- 
dergarten may already be able to read. 

In the case of a kindergarten child who is already 
reading when he enters school, the teacher will 
need to determine (1) if the child learned to read 
of his own accord, or (2) if he was given systematic 
instruction at the initiative of an adult. 

If the child has taught himielf to read, it is 
fairly certain that he has attained maturity for 
beginning reading. In this case the teacher should 
seek further to develop his reading skills by: 

. Encouraging him to read library books. 

. Suggesting that he select a story to be read 
to the group and occasionally having him read 
the story to the group or retell stories he 
has read. 

. Making it possible for him to use the flannel 
board, stick puppets, and other similar media 
to report on stories he has read. 

. Giving him individual help in moving to the 
next level of sequential growth whether that 
help be guidance in reading for content, in 
attacking new words, or help in the regular 
developmental reading program. 

. Stimulating him toward creative , independent 
work in the areas of science, art, music, 
social studies, and language arts. 

*-Terman, op. cit . t Vol. II, 1926, pp. 247-255. 

o 

Almy, Millie Corrine, Children’s Experiences Prior to First 
Grade and Success in Beginning Reading , Doctoral Disser- 
tation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 

■^Durkin, Dolores, "Children Who Read Before Grade One," The 
Reading Teacher . Vol. 14, Jan. 1961, pp. 163-166. 



If the child was given systematic instruction at 
the initiative of an adult, then the teacher will 
need to determine his readiness by using , the three 
methods described at the beginning of this topic. 

If the evaluation of the child’s total development 
indicates that he is exceptionally matuie, then 
the teacher should provide such opportunities as 
listed above, which includes basic reading instruction 

If his overall development does not indicate excep- 
tional maturity, he should not be subjected to further 
formal instruction. However, he may wish to partici- 
pate in some of the reading activities suggested above 

In rare instances a child mav be so advanced phys- 
ically, socially, emotionally, and mentally, as 
well as in his ability to read, that it may be 
wise to place him in the first grade. 

In articles and books written by recognized edu- 
cators, three different approaches are recommended 
for the exceptionally mature kindergarteners: 



a. Educators who state that a child should start 
formal reading when he is ready, even if he 



is ip kindergarten include: 



Gray 1 , 



Durrell' 



Fuller 1 , Havighurst 1 , Durkin^, Torrance 1 , McKee^, 



iGrav, William, S. "Wjhat Lies Ahead in Reading," Teaching 
Trends (pamphlet;) , Scott, Foresman & Co., 1961. 

Durrell, Donald, et jal. , Development in and Through Reading , 
Sixtieth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1961, pp. 263-264. 



^Fuller, Elizabeth M. , Values of Early Childhood Education . 
Department of Kindergarten-Primary Education, N.E.A., 

1960, p. 7. 

^Durkin, Dolores, "Some Unanswered Questions About Five-Year- 

Olds and Reading," Changing Concept of Reading Inst ruction , 
Vol. 6, 1961, International . Reading Association Conference 
Proceedings, p. 168. 

^Torrance, E. Paul, "Flying Monkeys and Silent Lions Excep- 
tional Children , November, 1961, pp. 121-122. 

^McKee , Paul , The Teaching of Reading- in the Elementary. School . 
Houghton Mifflin, 1948, p* 189. 
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and Russell*. Their view is quite we.il ex- 
pressed by Fuller i.n Values in Early Child - 
hood Education , p . 7 : 

"Evidence has accumulated to show that 
there is continuity to the growth pro- 
cess (Olson) (Lane) (Gans) , that human 
beings reach certain readiness stages, 
certain teachable moments (Havighurst ) , 
according to their own individual, growth 
patterns. . ." 












r 




"The key problem then, in all education 
at all ages, is to be there, ready to 
spring into action whenever one of the 
teachable moments occurs — no matter when 
or where--and to match a good teacher 
with a ready learner in an educational 
atmosphere . " 

b. Educators who recommend an active experi- 
ential kind of learning rather than formal 
instruction include: Heffernan^, Wills^, 

Stegeman , Lindbergh, Almy^, and Hymes^. 

Their view is expressed by Hymes^, who 
states to parents: "Some adults want to 

tame our five-year-olds before their time. 
This state of nervous agitation to get our 
five-year-olds off and reading (when they 
should be off and running) can spoil our 
kindergartens and hurt our children. It 
can rob them of their fifth year of life 
. . . If you should miss your child's first 

strong nibbles, nothing terrible will happen. 



^Russell, op. cit . . p. 191. 

2 

Heffernan, Helen, "Pressures to Start Formal Instruction 

Early," Don't Push Me , Association for • Childhood Edu- * 
cation International, 1960, p. 19. 

^Wills, Clarice, and Stegeman, William, Living in the Kindergarten , 
Follett, 1951, p. 200. 

^Lindberg, Lucile, and Moffitt, Mary, Those First School Years , 
National Elementary Principals Yearbook, Vol. 60, No. 1, 

Sept. 1960, p. 59 and pp. 73-7A. 

^Almy , Millie, Child Development , Holt, 1955, pp. 272-276. 

^Hymes, James L. "Changes in Preparing Five-Year-Olds for 
Reading," Parents Magazine , Sept.; 1961, p. A 5 f-f . 
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Even if you were to miss all your child’s 
nibbles, the chances are he would become 
so eager to r.ead that he would teach himself." 



c. 



Educators who recommend caution and careful 
study include Bond*- and Harris^. Harris 
expresses their view when he states: "Con- 

clusive evidence concerning the ideal age 
or stage of maturity at which to begin read- 
ing would require careful comparative studies 
in which large groups of children, carefully 
equated, were started on reading at different 
ages and their progress followed for several 
years . " 



G. Grouping. 

While the individualized reading approach is highly 
desirable, it is not always practical. Because of 
variations in teacher proficiency, number of children 
in the class, backgrounds and needs of children, 
adequacy of materials, ’time factor in keeping of the 
comprehensive records , the plan should be weighed 
carefully. Until’ it becomes more practical, it is 
recommended that as a teacher vorks toward the goal 
of individualization, he provide for individual 
differences by (1) grouping of pupils according to 
reading abilities and/or needs, (2) providing read- 
ing materials of difficulty levels which will meet 
those needs, and (3) individualizing Instruction 
within the group. 

Since the range of reading abilities increases as 
pupils progress . grouping should not be considered 
something to be done only in the primary grades, but 
should be practiced in the intermediate and upper 
grades as well. More can be done, for individual 
pupils if the class is divided into groups. If -the 
reading range is wide, pupils should be grouped 
according to their instruction levexs with temporary 
subgroups, dependent upon their needs. When the 
range of reading ability is comparatively narrow, 
temporary groups can be set up on the basis of special 
















^Bond , Guv L. "Differences in Reading Instruction in English- 
Speaking Countries," The Readine Teacher . January, 1961, 
p. 154. 

^Harris, Albert .!., How to Increase Reading Ability , Longman’s 
Green & Co., 1956, p. 29. 
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needs. Such grouping makes it possible for the teacher 
to work with smaller numbers of pupils at a time. The 
teacher can evaluate individual reading progress more 
effectively, and each pupil can have, more opportunity 
to interpret and discuss the ideas that he and the 
other pupils of his group bring forth from their 
reading. 

Groups must be kept flexible regardless of the reason 
for grouping. If a child has been working at a given 
instructional level and his progress indicates that 
he could be moving along at a faster rate, he could 
begin working with the next higher level. But in 
order to bridge the gap, he should continue working 
with the first group until all intervening skills have 
been mastered. 

And, too, if some delaying factors have appeared and a 
child -is not meeting with sufficient success, he should 
be allowed to work with a slower-moving group where he 

can succeed. 

Usually temporary groups which are concerned with 
specific needs are of shorter duration and may involve 
different children. 

The teachers' editions and manuals of basal texts 
give. valuable help in planning for various groups as 
well as meeting the needs of individual pupils.. 

Although individual rates of growth in reading do 
vary, provision can and should be made for different 
groups to progress at different rates without sac- 
rificing either thoroughness or enrichment. All 
pupils need to take the same learning steps so they 
have no gaps or omissions in their abilities to use 
the basic reading skills and do not miss the plea- 
surable enrichment activities. However, some groups 
will not need to do all of the suggested activities 
given in the teachers' edition in order to master 
the learnings. Still other groups may. need to have 
additional learning activities provided in order to 
master the skills being taught. 

Harris reminds us that, "Grouping children for read- 
ing is not an end in itself, but a means fox achiev- 
ing desirable objectives of learning and adjustment."-^ 



1 Harr is , 0 £. cijt . , p. 122. 
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Steps in the teaching of a basic reading Rejection. 

Each teachers' edition or manual is planned so as to 
present a sound basis for a program in helping children 
learn to read. Most teachers and especially the inex- 
perienced teacher will need to use their teachers' 
edition or manual in their day-by-day teaching of 
reading in order to make the plan for continuous 
growth effective. The basic reader selections should 
be taught in the order of their presentation, because 
the interpretation, word perception, and work-type 
skills are presented in a sequential order. These 
skills are generally termed (1) interpretation or 
comprehension skills, (2) word-perception or word- 
analysis skills, and (3) work-type or work-study 
skills. 

Each reader level introduces many new skills besides 
maintaining and extending the ones previously taught. 
Listing all of the skills tv i he caught at each level 
would be impractical but refer to Appendix B for an 
example of the new skills taught at a given level. 

The steps used in teaching a selection are based upon 
the way children learn and it is important that teachers 
use the plan in setting up their basal program. Usually 
two or more reading periods will be needed to complete 
all the steps. How much of a story is completed in 
one lesson depends upon the pupils' reading abilities, 
their attention span, the aim of the lesson, and the 
difficulty and length. of the material. 

Additional suggestions which make for a better develop- 
mental reading program. 

1. Basic readers should not be housed in the pupils' 
desks. Since the stories are vehicles for teach- 
ing the skills, it makes it more difficult for a 
teacher to motivate the group if the pupils have 
read ahead on their own. 

2. Basic readers should be ke.pt in school. The 
teacher is responsible for teaching reading, not 
the parents. Pupils can read supplementary readers, 
library books, children's newspapers and magazines, 
and other reading material at home. 

As a rule, following along while one pupil is 
reading orally should not be required. Rather, 
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the rest of the pupils should be the audience 
and evaluate the content and the ideas of the 
material being read. 

4. Workbook exercises in most series follow the 
initial teaching of a new skill. Workbooks 
that accompany basal readers provide for prac- 
tice and for testing of a skill introduced 

in the basal reader. It is important that 
the initial teaching of a new skill be done 
before the workbook exercises pertinent to 
that skill are used. Workbook results should 
be studied carefully by the teacher to deter- 
mine whether the initial teaching was effective 
and/or whether additional practice is needed. 

The results are usually very evident if the 
teacher and the pupils check the workbook 
assignment together. 

5. The mastery tests, which accompany the basic 
reading series, should be given upon the com- 
pletion of a book. If reteaching is necessary, 
a retest should also be administered. This is 
an ideal time for the teacher to evaluate in- 
dividual pupil progress for the purpose of mov- 
ing a child to a different reading group if the 
evidence indicates that his reading level has 
changed significantly. 

6. A Cumulative Reading Record (card) should be 
maintained for every child and sent to his next 
teacher to serve as part of the child's permanent 
record. On this card should be enumerated the 
record of the basal readers and other important 
reading materials that the child has used as well 
as the mastery test results. 

Additional pertinent information that should be 
kept in the Cumulative Record includes: 

. Anecdotal records 
. Interest inventory 
Test results 

Help from special reading teacher 
. Evaluations in subject areas and work-study 
habits 

. Retentions, if any 
. Attendance record 
. Physical deviations 
. Attitude and attitude changes 
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. Home environment — mobility, library materials, 
help and encouragement at home, parents comments 
. Special tutoring 
. Summer programs 

7. Reading aloud to children should be part of the 
regular reading program at all levels since their 
listening and interest levels are above their 
reading level. Other than for the pleasure it 
gives him, being read to helps: 

. stimulate the child toward independent reading. 

. develop his powers of concentration and 
imagination. 

. enrich his experiences. 

. increase his store of language meanings. 

. develop his esthetic taste and appreciation. 

. stimulate thought and group discussion. 

. create and maintain an interest in learning 
to read. Nila Banton Smith^ states that 
"interest is the touchstone to reading 
achievement, reading enjoyment, and reading 
usefulness. It is the generator of all 
voluntary reading activity." 

8. Reading growth at the independent level should 

be an important part of the reading program since 
permanent carry-over interest in reading has long 
been stated as the ultimate goal Gf all reading 
instruction. All of our efforts to develop skill 
proficiency are of little value if children do 
not use reading to enrich their present and future 
living. Teachers should be concerned with the 
task of developing permanent interest in reading 
and helping children to become discriminating 
readers. 

Personal reading: 

. Provides wholesome recreation and aesthetic 
satisfaction. 



•^Smith,- Nila Banton, Reading Instruction for Today* s Children , 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1963, p. 408. 
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helps children to understand other cultures. 

. often helps children solve personal problems 
as they learn how book characters successfully 
solve similar problems. 

provides functional information. 

. supplements and enriches curricular areas. 

. reinforces and extends the reading skills. 

H. Evaluation should be continuous. 

Continuous evaluation in reading is necessary in order 
to prevent reading difficulties. There are several 
ways of evaluating reading progress, the most impor- 
tant of which are: (1) reviewing daily work, (2) evalu- 

ating progress in all language arts subjects and con- 
tent areas, (3) checking workbooks, (4) considering 
the responses on standardized tests, (5) surveying 
cumulative reading records, (6) checking for immediate 
recognition of the basic sight words, and (7). consid- 
ering the amount and quality of the pupil's recreational 

reading. 

If the developmental reading program is successful, 
each pupil will read to the full limit of his capacity. 
However, as has been pointed out, this does not mean 
that all pupils will be reading on a level equal to 
their grade placement since children develop and learn 
at different rates. Instruction, to be effective, must 
reflect a strong belief in this basic understanding. 
Adherence to this type of developmental program will 
lessen the need for a remedial program and every child 
will make progress in reading. 



II 

CAUSES OF READING DISABILITIES 



A pupil who has a reading disability is one who is not 
reading as well as could be expected for one of his 
intelligence. For general purposes a pupil having reading 
difficulties is regarded as one who is achieving below 
both his ability and his grade level. 

Common causation factors can be classified (1) educational 
inadequacies, (2) physical handicaps, (3) emotional 
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maladjustment, (4) language deficiencies, and (5) other 
factors not primary causes. Reading disability is usually 
caused by a complex of several of these factors rather 
than by a single one. 

a. Educational inadequacies 

The major cause of reading disability is educational 
inadequacies. Bond and Tinker^- and Kottmeyer^ all 
agree that poor teaching or poor learning conditions 
are probably responsible for more reading disability 
cases than all the other causes put together. Poor 
teaching or poor learning conditions could be due to 
the fact that administrative and/or teaching personnel 
.Involved are inadequately prepared, use poor judgment, 
sometimes based on unsound educational methods; or 
fail to assume the responsibilities which include: 

1. Using the records available. 

2. Placing the pupil in a reading group where he can 
succeed. 

3. Providing necessary materials. 

■ t 

4. Selecting basic reading materials according to 
the pupil's instructional level. Also, guiding 
him so that he selects recreational books at hi8 
independent reading level. 

5. Determining a pupil's learning rate and teaching 
him according to that rate. 

6. Capturing and holding the interests of the pupils. 

7. Using methods that are educationally sound to insure 
mastery of the clearly specified skills and vocab- 
ulary of a certain level, which are basic for the 
more complex skills and the more difficult vocabulary 
to be mastered at succeeding levels. 

8. Studying and using valuable reading aids, such as 
the curriculum guides in reading, the teachers' 



^Bond, Guy L. and Tinker, Miles A. , Reading Difficulties . 
Their Diagnosis and Correction , Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1957, p. 113. 

^Kottmeyer, William, Teacher's Guide for Remedial Reading . 
Webster Publishing Co., 1959, p. 16. 
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editions, and professional books on reading and 
child development. 

9. Helping the pupils maintain, develop, or apply 
their reading skills and vocabulary as they read 
in other subject areas. 

10. Recognizing the distress signals exhibited by the 
pupils who have reading weaknesses so the begin- 
ning difficulties are cleared and not allowed to 
develop into complex ones. Also, recognizing sig- 
nals of boredom by the pupils who are not being 
challenged. In all, making the necessary adjust- 
ment in the methods and materials to insure satis- 
factory progress for each pupil. 

11. Keeping accurate records so the succeeding teacher, 
the principal, or other administrative personnel 
can determine the reading status and needs of each 
pupil. 

. 12. Effectively interpreting the reading program and 
each pupil’s status and needs to his parents so 
the efforts of the school and home will combine 
to produce effective readers. 

Durrell emphatically states that "The quality of read- 
ing instruction depends primarily upon one person: 
the classroom teacher. Basal readers, supplementary 
materials, supervisory assistance, and professional 
books are intended to help the teacher serve pupils 
better; but all of these are futile unless they are 
used with imagination and good judgment." 

B. Physical handicaps 
1. Visual 

While the numerous studies concerning the role of 
visual deficiencies as causes of reading disability 
are not conclusive, still "there is sufficient 
positive evidence to indicate that such defects 
as farsightedness, binocular incoordination, fusion 
difficulties, and aniseikonia may contribute to 
reading difficulties in certain cases." 



lDurrell, Donald D. , Improving Reading Instruction . World Book 
Co. , 1956 , p. V. 

^Bond and Tinker, op . cit . , p. 89. ^ 



Although nearsightedness is not mentioned in the 
list above, severe cases of nearsightedness may 
produce undue fatigue of eye muscles. 

Farsightedness is common among young children. 

About fifty percent of the beginning readers 
are farsighted. This condition often continues 
at lessening degrees until the child is eight or nine 
years old, when usually his eyes are fully 
mature. Farsightedness makes for discomfort in 
reading and contributes to failure in learning 
to read. 

Teachers should be alert in observing signs of 
visual discomfort in the appearance or behavior 
o 1 pupils-. Symptoms most significant as bases 
for referral include facial contortion, book 
held close to face, tenseness during visual 
WO r^ tilting head, head thrust forward, body 
tens'; while poking at distant objects as chalk- 
board or charts, assuming poor sitting position, 
moving head excessively while reading, rubbing 
eyes frequently, tendency to avoid close visual 
work, and tendency to lose the place in reading. 

Teachers should make every effort to secure 
visual comfort for a pupil by making the necessary 
adjustments in the classroom and by referring 
the pupil to the proper school personnel or to 
the parent for corrective measures by an eye 
specialist . 



2. Auditory 

Hearing impairment; can be considered a contributing 
cause of reading disability. It is very difficult 
for a child with poor hearing to associate proper 
sounds with letter and word symbols. 



An alert teacher will notice signs of hearing 
difficulty in a child's behavior. Symptoms in- 
clude inattention, requests to have statements 
repeated, misunderstanding of simple oral directions, 
ringing and buzzing in the head, tilting of t e 
head, turning one ear toward the speaker, frowning, 
strained posture while attempting to listen, and 
speaking with a voice louder than necessary. u c 

symptoms which persist indicate the child should be 
referred to the proper school personnel or to the 
parent so corrective measures can be obtained from 
a «necialist. 
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3. Speech 

Faulty speech or articulation, which complicates 
phonetic analysis and word recognition, can be 
considered another contributing. cause of reading 
difficulty. A child may develop confusions in 
reading in both mechanics and comprehension. 

He hears the sounds in one way and says them in 
another. Emotional involvement — self-consciousness 
and embarrassment — created by faulty speech may 
further complicate progress in reading. 

Severe speech cases should be referred to a speech 
clinic and therapist. Minor speech cases with im- 
mature or slovenly speech can usually be helped 
by phonetic training in reading. 

4. Glandular dysfunction 

Thyroid deficiency produces obesity' and mental 
sluggishness. An overactive thyroid causes over- 
stimulation, loss of weight, fatigue, and irrita- 
bility. Neither condition is conducive to effec- 
tive learning. A child who appears to have glandular 
difficulties should be referred to a physician. 

5. General Health 

Learning to read is a complicated and difficult 
work. It requires sustained attention and concen- 
tration. The child who practices good health 
habits and feels well will be more able to give 
attention, to concentrate, and to perform in read- 
ing. Adequate sleep is an extremely important factor. 

6. Physical factors appearing insignificant as causes 
for reading disability 

Brain damage, motor incoordination, handedness — 
left-handedness, mixed dominance or lack of dominance — 
are not considered major causes of reading disabilities. 

C. Emotional maladjustment 

Emotional maladjustment can be due to inherent factors, to 
pressures in the child's environment or to failure in read- 
ing. The degree to which reading disability is a cause or 
an effect of emotional maladjustment is often difficult to 
ascertain. 
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The emotional maladjustment ptoriuced by failure ca "Lear” 
to read becomes a handicap to further learning. The 

reading disability and the emotional reactions interact, 
each making the other more intense. 

D. Language deficiencies 

Clear and correct concepts are basic for effective in- 
terpretation of ideas — spoken and written. Some children 
have deficiencies in understanding and speaking the English 
language. These children need a program to improve their 
understanding and facility in oral communication before 
an attempt to teach them to read is made. Otherwise they 
are likely to develop reading disabilities. 

E. Other factors not primary causes 

1. Low intelligence 

Witty and Kopel^- found that most of the pupils with 
reading problems were not seriously mentally re- 
tarded. They also reported that ninety percent of 
poor readers of both, elementary and secondary school 
ages had I.Q.’s from 80 to 110. Kottmeyer states, 

". . . it is not at all uncommon for bright pupils 
to develop reading disability . They all concluded 
that most poor readers have sufficient mental ability 
to read satisfactorily i_f appropriate and attainable 
goals are set up, IT there is proper motivation, 
and jJE the methods used are educationally sound. 

2. Frequent changing of schools 

Children who change schools requently have the se- 
quential development of the reading skills disrupted, 
leaving gaps and omissions in the child’s reading 
program. 

• This factor, if not accompanied by others, should be 
regarded as a temporary delaying one, providing the 
receiving schools adjust to pupils’ needs by finding 
their individual instructional level and moving ahead 
at their individual learning rate. 

3. Sex 

The majority of reading disability cases seems to be 
made up of boys. Betts reports that "boys comprise 



^Witty , Paul and Kopel, David, Reading and the Educative Process . 
Ginn & Co., 1939, pp. 227-228. 

^Kottmeyer, ojg. cit . . p. 77. 
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from sixty to eighty percent of the retarded-reader 
population." He also observed that on the whole, 
girls mature earlier than boys in language develop- 
ment. They excel boys in vocabulary and pronunciation 
ability. On the average, about twice as many boys 
have speech defect? as do girls. ^ 

Durrell states that "girls generally have acquired 
abilities in visual and auditory discrimination of 
words better than boys despite equal intelligence 
of boys. He assumed this was due to the fact 
that the girls spent more time in quiet play which 
required auditory and visual perception. 

Lazar found that a larger number of boys than girls 
in the first two grades of New York City had symptoms 
of visual difficulty and were restless and inatten- 
tive. Witty^ and Kopel^ thought it is due to the 
slower physical maturation of boys. 

Based upon these observations, in comparison to girls, 
boys lack all-around maturity, particularly when 
they enter school. Schools should take this fact 
into consideration when inducting boys into the read- 
ing world. 

The foregoing discussion points up the fact that a good basic 
developmental reading program is of primary importance and 
that a remedial reading program is not and cannot be the total 
answer to the problem. The primary responsibility for children's 
reading progress lies with the classroom teacher. The spec- 
ial pr remedial reading teacher should work with the class- 
room teacher in overcoming specific identified reading de- 
ficiencies in children but must not assume the major responsibility 
of teaching reading. 



3-Betts, op. cit" ] . p. 137. 

^Durrell, op . cit . . p. 43. 

^Lazar s May, The Retarded Reader in the Junior High School . Board 
of Education Publication #31, New York City, 1952, p. 16. 

^Witty and Kopel, o£. cit . . p. 200. 
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SETTING UP A CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 



A corrective reading program should be concerned with help- 
ing pupils who have real reading deficiencies and who can 
show profit from the time? anil effort expended. It cannot 
embrace problem? which are not directly related to reading 
deficiencies. 

A corrective reading program can be effective if careful 
attention is given to proper selection of pupils, adequate 
diagnosis of their disabilities, and adherence to educa- 
tionally sound methods and practices in the hands of a 
friendly, well-qualified teacher. 

A. Selection and wise use of personnel 

Reading authorities such as Harris 1 , Kottraeyer 2 , and 
Spache , are all agreed that the success of a remedial 
reading program is primarily dependent upon the type 
of interpersonal relationship established between the 
pupil and the remedial teacher. 

Helen M, Robinson^* says " . . . maximum success in cor- 
recting personal and reading problems results when a 
sympathetic teacher accepts the pupil as an individual, 
respects his Integrity, provides reading material with 
which he can be successful, de-emphasizes errors, and 
gives appropriate recognition to success and learning . ” 

It is agreed that a good remedial teacher should possess 
the following qualities : 

. A genuine liking for children. 

. A manner that conveys a note of optimism and good cheer. 



^Harris , Albert J. , How to Increase Reading Ability . Longman's, 
Green & Co., 1956, pp„ 780-231* 

2 Kottmeyer, ojj. c. it., n, 112. 

3 Spache, George D. , Toward Better Reading . Garrard Publishing 
Co. s 1963, p. 298. ~~~ 

^Robinson, Helen M. , Personality and Reading in Modern Educational 
Problems , American Council on Education, 1953, pp. 87-99. 



. A sensitivity to the emotional needs of children, 
with warmth, tact, and sympathetic understanding, 

. A knowledge of the reading program up through 
the grades, of remedial methods and materials, 
and an awareness of the referral agencies avail- 
able in the community. 

. An ability to adapt materials and techniques to 
the specific needs of the child. 

. An ability to work with other teachers, with parents 
and administrators. 

. A tolerance for imperfection and an awareness that 
no absolute goals can be set. 

In short, this teacher must be a true friend as well as 
a professionally competent person. So that she can be 
as effective as possible, it is essential that: 

* an< ^ the classroom teacher work as a team. 



• She have adequate planning' time. 

. She have a variety of materials at her disposal. 

Pupils be qualified to receive this special help. 

Screening and identification of pupils for special reading 
classes b 



The classroom teacher, the reading teacher, as well as Che 

administrator, will need to become involved in (1) gathering 

data ’ compiling data, and (3) determining 
eligibility of pupils. 

1. Gather pertinent data 

Facts should be gleaned by both objective and sub- 
jective means. The more pertinent information at 
hand the better the diagnosis and subsequent plan- 
ning can be. 



a. Standardized tests 



If not already administered as a part of the 
school’s regular testing program, (1) administer 
a non-reading test of mental ability and (2) 
administer a test for measuring reading ability— 
either a survey test or a mastery test. 



(1) Non-reading tests of mental ability 

If time and qualified personnel are af n 
premium, administer a group non-reading 
test of mental ability such as those 
listed below. If ample time and quali- 
fied personnel are available, the in- 
dividual test of mental ability will 
give a more accurate account of the child’s 
mental ability. And, too, if there seems 
to be a wide discrepancy in the results 
of the group test and the past performances 
of the child, it may be well to ure an 
individual test such as chose which are 
listed below: 

(a) Group tests of mental ability 

Any of the following tests can be ad- 
ministered by the classroom teacher. 

California Mental Maturity Tests ; 
California Test Bureau.; Elementary 
Grades 4-8, Junior High 7-9. 

Davis-Eells Test of Intelligence 
of Problem-Solving Ability ; Psycho- 
logical Corporation; Grades 1, 2, 

3-6. 

Detroit Intelligence Tests ; Harcourt , 
Brace, & World; Grades — beginning 
grade 1, high first or beginning 
grade 2, grade 2-3. 

Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test ; 
Educational Test Bureau; Grades 1, 2, 
3, 4; Largely non-reading. 

Kuhlmann-Finch Intelligence Test ; 
Educational Test Bureau; Grades I, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6. 

Otis Self-Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability ; Harcourt, Brace, & 
World; Grades 1-4, 4-9. 

Pintner-Cunningham Primary Tests ; 
Harcourt, Brace, & World; Grades K-2. 
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Pintner-Durost Ele mentary Test; 

Harcourt, Brace, & World; Grades 2-4. 

Scholastic Mental Ability Tests ; 

Scholastic Testing Service; Grades K-l, 
2-4, 4-6, 6-9. 

SKA Primary Mental Abil ities Tests; 

Science Research Associates; Grades K.-2, 
2-4, 4-6, 6-9. 

SRA Tests of Educational Ability, ; 

Science Research Associates; Grades 4-6, 

6-9. 

SRA Tests of General Ability ; Science 
Research Associates; Grades 4-6, 6-9. 

(b)' Individual tests of mental ability 

The following tests should be administered 
by trained qualified personnel. 

Art hur Performance Scale ; C. H. Stoelting 
CoT , Chicago; Nine non-verbal intelli- 
gence tests for pupils under 14. 

Revised Stanford-Benet Intelligence 
Scale ; Houghton Mifflin; K-16 years. 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children; 
Psychological Corporation; Ages 5-15. 

( 2 ) Pests for measuring reading ability 

Reading tests such as those which follow can 
be used to help determine the present reading 
status, the reading progress, and the specific 
reading needs of individual pupils and groups 
of pupils. 

It is important that teachers know what level 
of reading achievement their pupils have 
reached so that materials of the appropriate 
difficulty can be provided them. Instruction 
in reading must begin at the level on which 
the pupils are. The value of reading tests 
as diagnostic tools cannot be overstated. 

They reveal, pupil strengths and weaknesses 
in reading thus providing clues which 
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teachers can use to plan their instructional 
| program in reading. 

(a) Survey tests 

This type of test reveals a pupil’s 
capacity level in reading; if used 
as, the main criterion for determining 
his instructional level, at least six 
months will need to be subtracted from 
the reading grade-placement score to 
get an estimate of his instructional 
level. 

Select a test such as: 

California Reading Tests : California 
Test Bureau; Primary grades 1-3, 
Elementary grades 4-6, Intermediate 
grades' 7-9; Tests reading, vocabulary, 
and comprehension. 

Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and 
Achievement Tests : Harcourt, Brace, 

& World, Inc.; Primary grades 2.5-4. 5, 
Intermediate grades 3-6; The capacity 
test measures potential reading ability; 

► The achievement test measures compre- 

hension . 

Gates Reading Survey : Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Grades 3-10; Provides 
separate measures of vocabulary, com- 
prehension, rate of reading, and accuracy 
of comprehension. 

Gates Silent Reading Tests, Revised ; 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Grades 1-2; Tests 
three areas: word recognition, sentence 

reading, and paragraph reading; Advanced 
Primary grades 2 & 3; Tests word recog- 
nition and paragraph reading. 

Gates Basic Reading Tests ; Bureau of 
Publications, teachers College, Columbia 
University; Grades 3-8; Four types: (a) 
general significance, (b) predict cout- 
comes, (c) follow directions, (d) read 
r details. 
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Iowa Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills ; 
Houghton Mifflin Co.; Test A— Compre- 
hension, Elementary grades 3-5, Advanced 
grades 5-9; Test B — Work-study skills, 
Advanced grades 5-9. 

Iowa Silent Rea ding Test ; Harcourt, Brace, 

& World, Inc.; Elementary grades 4-8; 

Tests comprehension of words, sentences, 
paragraphs, rate of reading, and skill in 
alphabetizing and indexing. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests ; Harcourt, 
Brace, & World, Inc.; Elementary reading 
tests — grades 3 & 4, Intermediate reading 
tests — grades 5 & 6, Advanced reading 
tests — grades 7 & 9. 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress. 
Reading ; Educational Test Service; Level 
4, grades 4-6, Level 3, grades 7-9, (two 
forms each) ; Comprehension score on varied 
materials & questions. 

SRA Achievement Series: Reading ; Science 

Research Associates; Grades 4-6, Grades 6-9. 

Stanford Achievement Tests; Reading ; 
Harcourt, Brace, & World, Inc.; Primary 
1-3, Elementary 3-4, Intermediate 5-6, 
Advanced 7-9; Tests for word and para- 
graph meaning. 

(b) Mastery tests 

These are tests which accompany many of 
the basic reading series and are given 
upon the completion of the various levels. 

They are used to determine if it is safe 
for the child to move to the next level 
or if he must continue at the same or even 
lower level. 



These tests are extremely helpful in deter- 
mining the level at which the child can 
succeed and consequently where instruction 
should begin. If these tests are already 
part of the reading program, the results 
will need to be reviewed. If not prev- 
iously used it would be well to administer 
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CMC test far t.hc book the child has com- 
pleted, If his rating is low and three 
out of ten scores fall below the 25th 
percentile, then the test for the next 
lower level should be administered. 

Continue administering the preceding 
easier levels until the level is reached 
at which the pupil earns at least a low- 
average rating. Instruction for this 
child can then safely begin at the next 
higher level. 

b. Contributing causes of reading disabilities 

The teacher should list and explain briefly any 
causes which she feels may have contributed to 
the child’s reading disability or inefficiency. 
Information on things as physical, emotional, 
and social deviations, home conditions, mobility 
of family, poor work habits, poor attendance, 
lip reading or inner speech, should be given. 

2. Compile data and determine findings 

For effective use of the data gathered and findings 
determined, it would be most helpful if the school 
would devise a form on which could be recorded necessary 
information and which could be completed by the class- 
room teacher as a referral form. This form could in- 
clude pertinent information gathered such as: 

a. Personal data 

Pupil’s name, grade, school, date of birth and 
chronological age in years and months. If a 
survey reading test is being used as one of the 
criteria for selection, the chronological age 
should be determined as of the month and year 
this test was given. 

b. Test results 

. Give the name of the most recent non-reading 
intelligence test, date given, I.Q. score, 
and/or mental age. If an individual mental 
ability test is administered, record the 
same information. 

At this point the mental age in years and 
months if not given could be determined by 
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dividing the I.Q. score by 100 and multiplying 
the quotient by present chronological age in 
months. Then divide by twelve months to give 
the mental age in years and months. Example: 

I.Q. - 115 

C.A. *8 years 5 months ■ 101 months 

M. A. * 1.15 x 101 - 116 months * 12 = 9 years 
8 months. 

. If a survey test is given, this information 
could be recorded giving name of test, date 
given, and norm. 

Different tests give different types of norms 
such as reading grade placement, reading age, 
and percentiles. If reading grade or reading 
age is given, the amount of retardation can 
be determined. 

If the norm is in terms of a reading grade, the 
reading age in years and months can be deter- 
mined' by consulting the chart in the manual 
for the test given. The number of years and 
months of retardation can be determined by sub- 
tracting the reading age from the mental age. 

. If tests for the basic readers are used, give 
the title of the most recent test administered, 
date given, total score, and rating. List and 
check the parts of the test for which the 
pupil's score fell below the 25th percentile. 

c. Provide space for listing contributing causes of 
reading disabilities. 

d. Often it is helpful to give the record of the 
child's progress at previous grade levels and 
retentions if any. 

! 

3. Determine eligibility 

Actually any pupil not reading up to his intellectual 
level is a reading- improvement case. Ideally the 
criterion should be that all pupils reading one year 
or more below their individual mental levels should 
be selected for special help. However, it is rec- 
coramended that pupils in fourth grade and above who 
are reading one year or more below their individual 
mental level and one year or more below grade level 
be given first preference. 
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if it is possible to arrange special help for other 
pupils reading below individual mental level but at 
or above grade level, it is urged that it be done. 

A third group will be comprised of pupils who are 
reading up to their individual capacity but are not 
reading up to their grade level. These pupils can 
make progress but will do so more slowly. Adjust- 
ments in methods and materials should be made for 
them in their regular classes by their classroom 
teachers. The special reading teacher could aid in 
planning for such children. 

C. Additional analysis of reading disability of cases selected 

As a result of a general diagnosis as discussed in section 
B above, the pupils who are likely to show profit and who 
are retarded in more than one area have been selected for 
the special reading classes. Further diagnosis for these 
pupils would seem wise. 

Although the mastery tests and the survey tests already 
administered are somewhat diagnostic, additional analysis 
of reading disabilities can profitably be carried on, 
for the more that is known about a child’s reading dis- 
abilities the better the reading teacher can plan for 
their correction. Diagnostic tests, oral reading selec- 
tions, and the basic sight word tests all can assist in 
this analysis. 

1. Diagnostic tests 

Some of the diagnostic tests can be administered to 
a small group while others are to be administered 
individually and by a well-trained person. Still 
other tests are divided, with parts to be adminis- 
tered to a group and parts to be administered in- 
, dividually. Diagnostic tests are extremely worth- 

while since they help identify specific problem 
areas. The individual diagnostic test, although 
time consuming, is of particular value in the case 
of the child with serious and subtle reading prob- 
lems. If an extensive diagnosis seems wise, select 
an individual test; otherwise, a group test may be 
adequate. Select from such tests as: 

Basic Reading Skills for Junior High ; Scott., 
Foresman, & Co.; Test I — vocabulary power 
and sentence comprehension; Test II — word 
analysis; Test III — general interpretation. 

(Group test) 

California Phonics Survey ; California Test Bureau. 
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Diagnosti c Reacing Tests— Silent & Auditory Com- 
BJLgftgiA sJ-Qn ; Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Mountain Home, North Carolina; Lower level, grades 
4-6, Higher level, grades 7-13. (Parts are group 
tests, other parts are to be administered individually.) 

Durrell Analysis of Reading Dif f icul t-y : Harcourt, 

Brace, & World, Inc.; Grades 1-6. (Individual test) 

^ t es .- McKillop Reading Diagnostic Tests : Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
(Individual test) 

H l-.‘ — -l Aagnos 1 1 c Reading Aptitude and Achievement 
;Pes ts ; Monroe, Marion Achievement Tests; C. H. 

Nevins Printing Co., Pittsburgh. 

-Inven tory Survey Test - : Scott, Poresman, Co.; For 
comprehension, word analysis, and dictionary skills; 
Grades 4, 5, 6. (Group test) 

McCullough Wor d Analysis Tests; Ginn & Co.: Grades 4-1 ? 
tGroup test) • 

£ll2BiiT A. ,D iagnos tic Survey ; Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers Collage, Columbia University. (Individual 
test) 

ligly.gj i.~Chal 1 Diagnostic Reading Test of Word Analysis 
SJuJM s ; Kasay Press, New York; Grades 2-6. (No indi- 
cation whether a group or individual test) 

iMcii e- Diagnostic Reading Scales : California Test 
Bureau; Grades 1-8; Yields three reading levels — 

independent, instruction, and potential. /Individual 

test) 

2. Analysis through oral reading 

a. Ihe. use of oral reading selections from reading texts, 
as pointed out, before, is a simple straightforward 
way of helping to determine the child’s instructional 
level. ihis informal method, can also serve as an 
analysis of his reading disabilities. As the child 
reads a 100- to. 200-word selection, significant 
patterns of response such as those listed by Harris 1 
will be noted. 

"Fluency": word-by-word reading; monotone; 

ignoi es punctuation ; phrases p o o r 1 y j hesitations j 



lHarris, 0 £. c_U. , pp. 192 -.193 
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repetitions; very slow; rapid and jerky; 
loses place. 

. Word recognition, general: small sight vocabu- 

lary; errors on very common words; unsuccessful 
in solving unknown words ; inserts words; omits 
words; skips lines. 

. Use of context: excessive guessing from context; 

fails to use context as word recognition; sub- 
stitutes words or similar meaning; substitutes 
words of similar appearance with different mean- 
ing; makes errors which produce nonsense; reads 
words correctly in context which he misread in 
isolation. 

. Attack on unknown words: spells; attempts to 

sound out — single letters, phonograms, or 
syllables; uses configuration— size and shape; 
attends mainly to one part of word-rbeginning , 
middle, end; uses structural analysis — prefixes , 
roots, endings; lacks flexibility in word attack; 
no method of word attack. 

. Specific difficulties in word attack: lacks 

auditory discrimination; unable to blend; unclear 
visual perception; reversal tendency; letter 
confusions; gaps in phonic knowledge — consonant 
blends, short vowels, long vowels, diphthongs, 
word families, syllabication , . prefixes , suffixes. 

b. Standardized oral reading tests 

Standardized tests may also be used to analyze oral 
reading performance. Some of these tests are: 

The Diag nostic Reading Tests— Section IV : Committee 
on Diagnostic Tests, Inc.; Lower level and upper 
level. 

The Gilm ore Oral Reading Tests : Harcourt, Brace, & 
World, Inc.; Ten paragraphs ranging in difficulty 
from first grade to high school. 

Graded Selections for Informal Reading Diagnosis ; 
New York University Press; Grades 4-6 ; Selections 
accompanied by word lists and comprehension 
questions. 
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The Gray O ral Read l ug Test: ; Bobb«~Merrill Co. ; 
Passages for the first five grades are con- 
structed f trot; v./*;rds commonly used in basal 
readers; The Ihle L Eichholz list was used 
for passages for grades 6-8. 

Gray Standardized Oral Reading Par agraphs; 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc.; Grades 1-8. 

The Leavell Analytical Oral Reading ; Educational 
Test Bureau; In story form; Increases in diffi- 
culty as story progresses; Grade 1-high school. 

3. Analysis through oral reading word lists 

Testing a child for both quick recognition and careful 
analysis of words is a helpful one. Some of the various 
word lists which may be used for this type of analysis 
follow: 

Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary ; The use of this list 
of 220 words is a means of helping to determine the 
child's instructional level as well as pointing up 
some of the child's weaknesses in word perception. 

These sight words compiled by Dolch^ are conjunctions, 
prepositions, pronouns, adverbs, adjectives, and 
verbs that every child must learn to recognize 
instantly at sight before he can become a competent 
reader. These words comprise fifty percent of the 
vocabulary in all ordinary reading material such 
as newspapers. All of these words are usually 
introduced by the time the child has completed the 
third-grade reading program. When a test is adminis- 
tered, it should include only the words already 
presented up to and including the level at which 
the child is reading. 

Schools would find it helpful to provide mimeographed 
copies of these words according to the basic book 
levels in which they are first introduced. 

When administering the test, have the pupils read the 
words aloud. At the same time the teacher may 
record on another copy, just what he does. If he 
cannot pronounce a word, write the letter "P" above 
it. If he substitutes another word, write it over 
the one in the test. If he mispronounces the word. 



•^DolchV Edward W. . Teaching Primary Reading . Garrard Press, 1941, p. 205. 
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show with phonetic spelling just what he said. 

If more than one attempt is ra^de at pronouncing 
the word, record up to three attempts. Finally 
if the pupil cannot pronounce the word correctly, 
tell him. Upon completion of- the test determine 
the number of words the child knew at first 
glance . Stydy his incorrect responses to help 
determine his type and level in phonetic and 
structural analysis. 

Monroe Iota Word Test ; • This test consists of 
fifty-three words printed on three cards; the 
child is asked to read the words > and his exact 
responses are recorded. All but six of the 
words are of one syllabi e t and are chosen to 
give opportunity for a variety of errors. The 
norms cover from grades one to five. 

Gates ; This test is comprised of four separate 
lists of twenty words each. Two of the lists 
are for testing quick recognition and the other 
two provide time for careful inspection. 

Wide Range Achievement Test ; One hundred twenty- 
eight words containing a goodly number of diffi- 
cult words. Norms extend from kindergarten to 
college level. 

Durrell Flashed Word-Analysis Test ; This test 
consists of several lists of words, ranging in 
difficulty from grade one to grade six. The 
lists are designed to be used in a tachistoscope. 
If the child mispronounces the word, the shutter 
can be opened so that the child can inspect the 
word and try again. Norms are given separately 
for the number of flashed words correct and the 
number of analyzed words correct. The errors 
made provide a basis for analyzing the child’s 
method of attack. 

After the pertinent data for each child selected 
special reading help ha9 been compiled and 
analyzed, his instructional needs become obvious. 
This information then forms the basis for organ- 
izing the special classes. 

D. Organization of the program 
1. For the school year 

Arranging the schedule for special reading classes is 
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influenced by (1) the organization of the school, 

(2) the educational and personal needs of the pupils, 

(3) the preferences of the classroom teacher and 
pupils, and (A) the need for unassigned periods for 
the special reading teacher. 

a. In the elementary school 

1. Effect of the organization of the elementary 
school 



The self-contained classroom organization of thfc 
elementary school provides flexibility in schedu- 
ling for specific purposes. However, there 
may he some special classes in the elementary 
schools such as physical education, music, speech, 
and/or TV, which must be taken into consideration 
when scheduling special reading classes. 

Effect of the educational and personal needs of 
the e'ementary pupils. 

More etfective special help can be given if 
the seLected pupils arc grouped according to 
the determined instructional reading levels 
and needs. Chronological and mental ages 
may need to be considered before final group- 
ing is done. Pupils from different grades 
may be grouped together if (1) their instruc- 
tional levels and needs nr- rho same. (2) 
their physical sizes and chronological ages 
are about the. same and (j.i nic s*. nedi.il in g 
can he arranged. 

The size of the groups will depend upon the 
pupils’ needs and their willingness to apply 
themselves. Usually the group should be 
kept small, with possibly five or six in 
number. 

The length of the class period depends upon 
(1) the size of the class and (2) how long 
the pupils can concentrate, profitably. The 
usual class period for six pupils in a spec- 
ial reading class would be thirty minutes 
daily. If the class is smaller or larger 
in number, the time could he shortened and/or 
extended. Ln a large group, less is accom- 
plished because pupils in special classes 
usual I v require much individual help. 
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3. Effect of the preferences of the classroom 
teachers nnd pupi Is 

The classroom teacher should be responsible 
for teaching the basic reading. The special 
reading teacher should help strengthen the 
reading skills being taught by the classroom 
teacher. If at all possible, the special 
reading class for a given group could be 
scheduled while the other reading groups are 
working with the classroom teacher. However, 
when this is not possible, it will be necessary 
for the special reading class to be scheduled 
during periods other than the. reading period. 

Pupils may acquire negative attitudes toward 
their special classes and toward reading if they 
have to miss classes or activities important 
to them. Furthermore, they should not be de- 
prived of activities they particularly enjoy, 
because they may be receiving a good deal of 
the necessary feeling of security from classes 
and activities in which they can function 
satisfactorily. An interview with each pupil 
involved will often reveal his or her prefer- 
ences. The reading teacher will need the 
classroom teacher’s daily schedule in order 
to schedule classes so the pupils will not 
miss the classes and/or activities they espec- 
ially enjoy, such as physical education, art, 
music „ science, and so forth. 

4. The need for the reading teacher to have unassigned 
periods 

The teacher needs some unas signed periods for 
such essential activities as: 

. Individual testing for further analysis 
of a pupil’s needs, or analysis of a newly 
developed case. 

. Conferences with pupils , parents , class- 
room teachers, or teachers in various con- 
tent areas in junior high and with adminis- 
trators . 

. Demonstrating for some classroom teachers 
the better methods and techniques in teach- 
ing reading. 

. Preparing for instruction and consulting 
materials written by authorities on reading. 
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. Record keeping. 



b. In the secondary school 

•The organization of the secondary school creates 
problems when adjustments are necessary to meet 
an individual’s instructional reading level and 
needs. When sectioning pupils, there are usually 
some pupils in the slow group who already are 
reading up to their capacities and have no particu- 
lar reading needs other than reading in all of their 
classes from materials that, are at their instruc- 
tional reading levels. They are just slow learners 
and need more time. Also, there may be pupils in 
the other sections who are not reading up to their 
individual mental capacities and have some specific 
reading needs. They would benefit from special help. 

The "block program” being used in some of the 
junior high schools relieves this situation to some 
extent. It allows more flexibility in scheduling 
if the pupils are to receive help from a special 
reading teacher who works at both the elementary 
and junior high levels. Also, if the English 
teacher in junior high is the special reading 
teacher, it relieves the situation to some extent, 
especially if she also teaches a subject such as 
social studies. She can help these pupils apply, 
adapt, develop, or maintain the reading skills 
they are developing in their special reading classes. 
In addition, she will be aware of the fact that the 
materials in the social studies class will need to 
be of the pupils’ instructional reading levels. 

The size of this special English or reading class 
in the secondary school should be kept much smaller 
than the usual class size, since the lower the read- 
ing ability of the pupils, the more individual help 
they need. 

When arranging t^ e schedule for special classes 
in the secondary school, it is strongly recommended 
that the educational and personal needs of the 
pupils be given preference to the organization of 
the school. 

2. For summer sessions 

Because of the complexity of .scheduling , the availability 

of qualified reading teachers, and/or the lack of suitable 
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facilities during the school year, it may be wise to 
set up the corrective reading program for the summer 
months. 



Pupils should be referred lo the summer session on 
the basis of need, potential for improvement, as well 
as interest in improving tneir reading ability. The 
summer session could also include classes for pupils 
who are reading up to or above grade level but non 
up to their potential. 



Although procedures for setting up the program are 
basically the same as those used for setting up the 
school year session, there will be some variance. 
Following is a suggested list of procedures and 
timetable for them. 



March 1 - March 15 



Referrals of pupils vIk qualify should be 
completed. Procedures for screening and 
identifying these pupils will be the same 
as for the school vear session. ('Refer to 
III B) 



Send a letter to parents whose children • 
qualify, explaining the program and asking 
for temporary registration. 



b. March 15 - April 1 



If the school gives achievement anu/or survey 
tests only in the Tall, a- different form will 
need to be administered in order to determine 
the pupil's present reading grade— placement 
level and corresponding reading age. 



Depending upon temporary enrollment, deter- 
mine number of teachers to hire, number of 
classrooms to arrange for, anu the requisition- 
ing of supplies ami materials needed. 
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c. April 1 - May 15 



Complete the analysis of reading disability 
for cases selected and registered. (Refer 
to III C) 



Organize the classes— allow 1-1S hours pet- 
class and Tiniit the number to around •* on . 

If more are in the class, extend the length 
of the period to two hours. 
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Notify parents as to periods their child 
has been assigned and request them to sign 
the registration form. 

. Complete the hiring of personnel, depending 
upon final enrollment. 

E. Selection of reading materials for special reading improve- 
ment cases 

The selection of reading materials should be based on 
the instructional needs. As emphasized previously, a 
retarded or disabled reader's instructional needs include 
learning to read at his instructional reading level; and 
unlearning, relearning, or strengthening certain skills 
in which he is weak. These points are brought out in 
the following criteria for selection of materials. 

1. Criteria for selection of materials 

a. They must be of the appropriate level of diffi- 
culty. It is even better, sometimes, to begin 
with material that is easier than the pupil's 
instructional reading level in order to . restore 
his feeling of security and reduce his emotional 
tensions . 

b. They must be suitable in type. Work on inter- 
pretative skills, or word perception skills, or 
work-type skills or rate of comprehension, or 
a combination of any or all of these skills 
requires material for each purpose. 

c. They must be of appropriate interest level and 
suitable in format. Finding materials that are 
"mature" enough and yet easy enough is sometimes 
difficult to do, especially for the disabled 
readers of the upper elementary and secondary 
grades. They should be as nearly as possible 
appropriate in level of interest and of such 
difficulty that the pupil can read them. How- 
ever, as Bond and Tinker state, "There can be 

no compromise with’ the difficulty level of the 
material, because the child will not be interested 
in reading material that he cannot read, no 
matter how. attractive the subject matter. "1 



iLazar , oj). cit . , p. 20. 
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Most pupils are more interested in reading a 
different book when they need to repeat a particu- 
level . Reading skills and vocabulary need to 
be developed in sequential order, and the best 
way of insuring this, particularly with pupils 
reading at the primary levels, is with the single 
basic reading series. Usually, using a book 
from another basal series interrupts the sequential 
development and delays progress. If teachers are 
alert to the distress signals exhibited by the 
pupils who have reading weaknesses and make immed- 
iate adjustments, beginning difficulties will not 
develop into complex ones requiring the re-use of 
materials. Some basic series provide transitional 
and/or special materials at the various levels which 
reteach and strengthen the skills. And, too, 
earl Ler or later editions of the same text may be 
used when reteaching is needed. 

A different series of texts could be used with pupils 
reading at the upper grade, levels. 

d. They must be abundant and of a wide variety. Some 
will be used for instructional purposes and some 
will be needed for independent reading. 

2. Types "&Y. materials 

Keeping the above criteria in mind, schools planning a 
corrective reading - program will need to provide a 
variety of materials selected from the following cate- 
gories: (Unless otherwise noted a partial listing of 

these materials is given in Appendix A.) 
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a. Textbooks and accompanying materials 

Many basic textbook series provide various aids for 
developing the skills, as well as special readers 
and other books for the child having difficulty learn- 
ing to read. Consult the company catalog of the 
various series for such materials. 

b. Series of books written especially for retarded 
readers 

These materials are written to appeal to older 
children who are reading at a low-vocabulary level. 

In most instances they have a teacher's manual. 
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Series of workbooks and/or workbook-type texts 

Some of these materials are specially written for 
the child with reading disabilities; others may 
also be used along with the regular basic develop- 
mental program. 

Single books for use with retarded readers 

These books, in most instances, have been developed 
specifically for the retarded readers. 

Library books 

Although growth in skill proficiency is important, 
the development of permanent carry-over interests 
is of equal significance. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to provide the child with an abundance of 
library books geared to his interests, and reading 
ability. 

Refer to the professional references listed below 
and to kits of library materials listed in Appendix A 

Dictionaries 

Children reading at fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
levels should learn to use all of the location 
skills and to develop permanent habits of using these 
skills whenever they may serve a purpose. These 
skills should be introduced through functional 
situations, if possible. 

Following is a partial list of dictionaries for use 
with children reading at third-grade level and above: 

Basic Dictionary of American English ; Holt, 
Rinehart, & Winston, Inc.; 1962. 

The Holt Intermediate Dictionary of American 
English ; Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, Inc.; 1966. 

Thorndike-Barnhart Beginning Dictionary : Scott 
Foresman & Co., 1962. ’ * 

Thorndike-Barnhart Beginning Dictionary, Fifth 
Edition ; Scott, Foresman & Co., 1964. 

Thorndike-Barnhart Junior Dictionary ; Scott, 
Foresman & Co. , 1962. 












Thorndlke-Barnhar t Advanced Junior Dictionary : 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 1962. 

Webster's Elementary Dictionary: A Dictionary 

for Boys and Girls . American Book Co., 1959. 

Webster's New Students' Dictionary : American Book 
Co., 1964. 

The Winston Dictionary for Children : Holt, 

Rinehart, & Winston, Inc., 1957. 

Picture dictionaries used with primary children pro- 
vide alphabetical practice activities and encourage 
children to turn to them frequently for self-help 
reference. 

Many picture dictionaries are published, A few of 
them are mentioned below. 

My: Little Pictionarv : Scott, Foresman, & Co., 1962. 

My Picture Dictionary ! Ginn & Co. 

My Secon d Pictionarv : Scott, Foresman, & Co., 1964 

Pixie Dictionary ; Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, Inc., 
1966. 

Very First Words to Read and Write : Holt, Rinehart, 

& Winston, Inc. , 1966. 

Words I Like to Read and Write : Harper and Row, 1954. 
g. Encyclopedias 

Beginning at fourth grade level, children should re- , 
ceive definite instruction on how to use the encyclo- 
pedia independently for research work. It is advis- 
able to introduce and give practice on encyclopedia 
skills at a time when information which an encyclo- 
pedia contains is need fed. 

Several encyclopedias suitable for use with children 
reading at elementary grade levels are available. 

Tht? G olden Book Encyclopedia ; Simon and Schuster, 

Inc. This eight-volume set is designed for use 
in developing readiness, for using the more com- 
plete reference sets. The publishers claim that 
it can be used with children reading at a third- 
grade Level. 
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Each of the following widely used junior encyclo- 
pedias designed for elementary and high school 
use contains a complete set of volumes and embrace 
all of the characteristics of a set of adult 
encyclopedias 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia : F. E. Compton Co. 

fititannica Junior . Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 

The World Book . Field Enterprises, Inc. 

h. Reading word games and other practice activities 
for malntalnence of skills 

Children need follow-up practice after a skill has 
been introduced at a given level and they also need 
review to maintain the skill #t successive grade 
levels. Besides the partial listing in Appendix A, 
chapters 21, 22, 23, and 24 of Nila B. Smith's 
book, Reading Instruction for Today's Children , 
suggest many such activities. 

i. Magazines and other children’s periodicals 

Children's magazines can lend much to the establish- 
ment of interests in and habits of reading. The 
novelty of having a new magazine arrive weekly or 
monthly fulfills pleasant anticipation and ^s a re- 
freshing experience. The articles or stories are 
usually short and the format of a magazine places 
reading content in a different container than a 
book. These qualities are especially attractive 
to a reluctant reader. 

j. Kits designed to help pupils with reading disabilities 

In the main the kits listed in Appendix A are of 
three types. One type is a collection of carefully 
selected library books. The second type is a series 
of charts designed for developing certain skills in 
group situations. The third type is a program de- 
signed to individualize reading instruction providing 
for sequential instruction at multi-levels. 

k. Audio-Visual materials 

Audio-visual aids are very useful in building back- 
ground, giving practice in specific skills, enriching 
concepts, and supplementing lessons, but they cannot 
serve as a substitute for competent teaching. 
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A partial listing of some of the various types of 
audio-visual aids may be found in Appendix A under 
the following headings: 

Ch_a r.ts . Charts as a rule are very versatile 
as well as inexpensive. They usually deal with 
a single concept and can be used in group in- 
struction as well as by individual children. 

Jvilms. Since films are primarily used for group 
teaching, teachers will need to be cognizant 
of the fact that if the pace of the film is 
too fast for a particular group, the learning 
that results may not justify the time spent. In 
most instances, films designated for a given 
level are usually developed for the regular and 
not for a remedial program. 

Filins t rips . Although filmstrips are designed 
primarily for group work with teacher guidance, 
and because a filmstrip projector is a simple 
machine to operate, they may be used for team 
learning and/or for individual instruction. 

Ihe filmstrip also offers other advantages such 
as (1) the pace mav be controlled by the teaching- 
learning situation and (2) a large varietv of 
topics and areas of instruction are available. 

. Jjtflii j umen t . The reading teacher should 
have at her disposal as many of the following 
pieces oi equipment as she can effectively use: 

Projectors — film, filmstrip, overhead, slide 
and opague 

Record Plaver 
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Tape recorder with earphones 
Primer typewriter 

Audiometer or a similar piece of equipment 
to determine hearing impairment 

Devices carefully selected for testing various 
aspects of visual acuity 

Machines . Many instruments are limited in the 
i_ype of skills in which they give practice. Most 
do not provide help in developing word identifi- 
cation ability, critical evaluation of what is 
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read, study skills of specific types, or 
flexibility in the use of speed in reading 
different materials for different purposes. 

Their chief functions are to direct eye 
movements and increase speed with accompanying 
checks on meanings. 

Nila B. Smith^ refers to research which has been 
carried on in regard to the value of using in- 
struments as a device for improving the reading 
rate. Some of the findings follow: 

o 

. Bridges concluded that overemphasis upon 
speed at the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
levels tended to inhibit growth in reading. 
However, with the better readers at the sixth 
grade level this did not hold true. 

. Studies by Baranyai^ and Ballatine^ indicate 
that up through the fourth grade, pupils 
are still perfecting the control over the 
mechanics of reading and it is not until they 
have reached the fifth or sixth grade levels 
and have gained sufficient control over the 
mechanics that they are freed to make sub- 
stantial gains in speed. 

. Clks'on^ concluded that extensive free library 
reading was as effective as mechanical tech- 
niques in measuring reading rate at the 
elementary level. 



*-Smith, op. cit .» pp. 359-361, 376. 

^Bridges, Luclle Hudson, "Speed Versus Comprehension in Elementary 
Reading," Journal of Educational Psychology . Vol. 32, April, 

1941, pp. 314-320. 

^Baranyal , Erzsebet I., "Relation of Comprehension to Technique in 

Reading," Journal of Genetic Psychology , LIX, Sept. 1941, pp. 3-26. 

^Ballantine, Francis A., "Age Changes in Measures of Eye-movements 
in Silent Reading," Studies in the Psychology of Reading , Uni- 
versity of Michigan Monographs in Education, April, 1957, pp. 65-lVi. 

5 CaSon, Eloise Socket, "Mechanical Methods for Increasing the Speed 
of Reading," Contributions to Education , #878, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943. 



. Bormuthl and Aker'*- da La revealed cha .: 
there were only chance differences be- 
tween carefully controlled groups in 
comprehension, rate, and vocabulary 
with the experimental group which use* . 
the tachis toscope . 

. DeBoer 2 and Dallman 2 state: "Quite possibly 

the machines have an initial advantage in 
that they provide novelty and interest in 
the improvement of reading. Unfortunately, 
after a time the novelty may wear off." 

. According to Russell"*, research "on the 
value of machines in school work has 
shown that there is usually rapid improve- 
ment in rate of reading scores but there 
is little evidence about the permanence of 
such improvements." 

. McCullough^ states, "Perhaps most important 
for the teacher’s work the research that is 
available tends to suggest that under class- 
room conditions reading practice on machines 
is not so effective as teacher guidance with 
ordinary books." 

. Russell"* further states that "There seems to 
be some evidence . . . that building up a 

library of materials or improving teaching 
methods may pay at least as many dividends 
as the purchases of expensive machines. 



^Bormuth , John R. , and Aker, Cleatus C., "Is the Tachistoscope A 
Worth-While Teaching Tool?" The Reading Teacher , Vol. 14, Jan. 
1961, pp. 172-176. 

2 DeBoer. John J. and Dallman, Martha, The Teaching of Reading , Holt, 
Rinehart, & Winston, Inc., 1960, p. 161. 

^Russell, 0 £. clt . . p. 133. 

^McCullough , Constance M. , "What Does Research Reveal About Practices 
in Teaching Reading?" What We Know About Hi&h School Reading . 
Bulletin of National Conference on Research in English, National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1958. 

SRussell, o£. clt . . *p. 133. 
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. According to Harris* "Once the slow reader 
has reached satisfactory levels in word 
recognition and comprehension and has be- 
gun to eliminate specific interfering 
habits ... he is ready for ’practice 
aimed directly at speeding up his reading." 

9 

. Russell^ feels that machines may have value 
for boys who have been failing on other 
kinds of reading materials. 

. Smith 3 feels that more scientific evidence 
is needed in regard to transfer of increased 
speed to natural reading situations and 
retention of the speed attained with such 
practice . 

In light of the above statements and findings 
it would appear (1) that machines can contribute 
to certain selected areas in the reading program 
but are not to be looked upon as a cure-all for 
children who are not succeeding in reading nor 
as a substitute for a complete, well-rounded 
basic reading program and (2) that until such 
time as more evidence is gathered, extensive 
purchases of the more complex expensive machines 
should not be made at the expense of other 
reading materials. 

Instruments used to increase the rate of reading 
are usually of two types, those that pace the 
speed of the reader and those controlling his 
span of perception in reading. Pacing machines 
employ a shutter, shadow, or line marker of some 
kind to guide the reader. They do not impose 
a set pattern of phrasing or a uniform rate of 
speed. Controllers present a line of digits, 
words, or a sentence for a very brief span of 
time compelling the reader to move his eves in 
a set pattern and to fixate each word or' phrase 
for a predetermined time interval. Pacers use 
ordinary reading materials and controllers use 
specially prepared film or filmstrips. Both 
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1 Harris, op. cit ., p. 525- 
o 

Russell, 0 £. cit . . p. 133. 
■^Smith, 0 £. cit . , p. 376. 
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pdi.ors anci controllers operate on the principle 
that afnr a period of practice with the machine 
'the reader will ho abb' to read more rrnidly 
• and to use his increased speed in many reading 
situat ions . 

Extensive listings of materials can he found in the 
foil ow i ng professional. leferences. 

A Bibliography of Books f or Children; Association 
for Chilvlhood Education International, -Washington, 

D. C . ; 1964. 

A Bibliography of Reading Lists for Retard e d _ R c a d e _ t \.. , 

M^Jaret Kevser Hill, College of Education, Series 
it 2,7 , Extension Bulletin, State University of Iowa. 

Annotated Bibliography o f Selected B ocH cs with Hig h 
Into r est and Low Vocabulary Level ; Curriculum 
BuTTet i n No. 22-IC-NS, Division of Curriculum and 
Supervision, Indianapolis Public Schools. 

Bond, Guy L. , and Tinker, Miles A., Reading Dif f icultje si 
Their Diagnosis and Correction ; Appleton-Century 
Crofts, Inc.; 1957; pp. 472-476. 

Fare for the Reluctant Reader ; Compiled by Bernice 
C. Bush , et al.; New York~State College for Teachers; 
1951; A list of books, magazines, and audio-visual 
aids for the slow learner 'in grades seven to ten. 

Hanna, Geneva R. , and McAllister, Mariana K. ; Books ,. 
Yo-ung People , and Reading Guidance. ; Harper-Row; 1960. 

Harris, Albert J., How to Increase Re ading Ability; 

Third Edition; Longman's Green, and Co.; 1956, 

Appendix B pp. 592-619, a graded list of books— series 
and library. The interest levels are judged to be at 
least two years above grade-placement levels. 

Hobson, Cloy S. , et al . ; Materials for the Retarded 
Readers; Q iatc Department of Public Instruction, 

Kansas ; J 954 ; Books in series form intended 
for use with poor readers. 

Kottmeyer, William, Teacher's Guide for Remedial 
Reading ; Webster Publishing Co.; 1959; pp. 189-201. 



n 

j 

Larrick, Nancy, A Teacher's Guide to Children's 
.p Books ; Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc.; 1960. 

I | 

—• Lazar, May, (Editor) The Retarded Reader in the 

Junior High Schools ; Board of Education, New York 
1 City; 1952; Appendix B. 

National Council of Teachers of English, Your 
“1 Reading, A Book List for Junior High Schools ; 1960. 

| 

Russell, David H., Children Learn to Read ; Ginn 
6 Co.; 1961; pp. AAA-454. 

-J Spache, George D. , Good Books for Poor Readers ; 

Garrard Press; 196A; Annotated lists of about 1000 
books — trade books, adapted classics, textbooks, 
workbooks, series books, games, magazines, etc.; 
gives reading level and interest levels. 
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Strang, Ruth, et al . , Gateways to Readable Books , 
Second Edition; U. W. Wilson Co.; 1952; Intended 
especially for use with adolescents of limited 
reading ability. 

Sullivan, Helen, et al., High Interest — Low Vocabulary 
Reading Materials ; Boston University, School of 
Education, Boston; 1956. 
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F. Use methods appropriate to the instructional needs 

1 2 9 

Russell as well as Bond and Tinker^ feel that in general 

the methods used for remedial instruction will not differ 
radically from those used with average children. The pro- 
gram should include varied activities involvi ,g basal readers 
and accompanying materials, free reading periods, meaningful 
repetitions of materials using a variety of techniques, and 
snoulu oe geared to the. child's learning rates. It is 
essentially the same as good classroom teaching that is 
individualized . 

Bond 3 and Tinker^ state that "Instruction in remedial reading 
is not unusual in character nor is it necessary to use 



iRussell, o£. cit . , p. 512-513. 
^Bond Tinker, op . cit . , p. 225. 
3 lbid. , p. 225. 
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expensive and artificial equipment. The skills and abilities 
should be emphasized in actual reading situations free from 
isolated drill. Sound teaching procedures such as '.hose 
used for introducing the reading skills and abilities' in 
the first place should be used. The materials best suited 
to remedial instruction are those that are best for the 
developmental program. 

"The difference between remedial instruction and the develop- 
mental program is the extent of individualization and in the 
study of the child rather than in the uniqueness of the 
methods and materials it employs." 

The remedial teacher's problem is to appraise materials 
and methods in order to select the combination that will 
best suit a given disabled reader, tor no two disabilities 
will be corrected in exactly the same way. However, there 
are some basic principles underlying corrective instruction 
irrespective of the disability. These common elements are: 

1. Instruction must be based on an understanding of the 
child’s instructional needs. 

2. Corrective programs must be highly individualized. 

3. Instruction must be organized instruction. 

4. The reading processes must be made meaningful. 

5. The child must be made to feel a sense of personal 
worth . 

6. The program must be encouraging to the child. 

7. Materials and exercises must be suitable to the child s 
reading ability and instructional needs. 

8. Sound teaching procedures must be employed. 

The greatest single factor in any successful remedial 
program lies in the type of interpersonal relationship 
established between the pupil, and the remedial teacher. 

Helen M. Robinson* says "... maximum success in correcting 
personal and reading problems results when a sympathetic 
teacher accepts the pupil as an individual, respects his 



lRobinson, Helen M. , "Personality end Reading," In Modern Educati onal 
Problems : ed. Arthur h. iraxler, American Council on Education; 
1953; pp. 99. 



integrity, provides reading material with which he can 
be successful, de-emphasizes e'rrors , and gives appropriate 
recognition to success and learning." 

Arrange an attractive and adequately equipped reading cente 

The reading room or center is an important factor in the 
special reading improvement program. By means of its fur- 
nishings and its activities it should attempt to embody 
some of the best features of a club, a workshop, and a 

library. 

* / \ 

Lazar^ describes the desirable atmosphere this way: "The 

aim is to develop a room which stimulates the child who 
disliked reading and resisted learning ... to read, to 
believe that he can gain something by coming to this spec- 
ial room." 

Some effective means of getting such pupils to feel they 
belong to this "club" are to have them take an active part 
in arranging it, contributing something to hulp make it 
attractive and interesting, and keeping it in good order. 

The room should be well lighted and equipped to further 
instruction of both the individual and the group. It 
should be informal and cheerful with the wall attractively 
decorated. The furniture should be comfortable and the 
type that can be easily arranged or rearranged to provide 
for individual work or for an informal work center for the 
entire group. A file cabinet or box is useful for in- 
dividual folders in which to keep pupils’ worksheets or 
progress records or for other materials filed topically. 
Bright at.d artistic touches are desirable, such as color- 
ful pictures and designs attractively mounted, large murals 
illustrating favorite stories or imaginative scenes — all 
preferably made by the pupils. 

Bulletin boards need to be interesting and alive as well 
as attractive. Current events, newspaper and magazine 
clippings, cartoons, jokes, riddles, book jackets — all 
with stimulating captions — may extend reading interests. 

Other Genters of interest could be arranged that exhibit 
the children's hobbies, athletic activities, vocational 
ambitions, or any interest worth encouraging. Reading 
instruction can then be organized around such interests 
that are vital to the child. 



The active centers are of utmost importance for demon- 
bLrating to the children that readirig can be fun and 
for showing parents ways they can build up good attitudes 
and interests in reading at home. One such center is 
the reading game area, Reading games help pupils master 
basic ^iglit words, commonest nouns, consonants, vowels, 
digraphs, diphthongs, blends, prefixes, suffixes, and 
syllabication — all in the spirit of play. Lively, en- 
jovable learning rather than deadly drill is the ob- 
jective at this center. 

The other center l or stimulating good attitudes and interest 
in reading is th- library corner or area. It should have 
a good quota and vat »tly of carefully selected reading 
mater i al s--books , magazines, and pamphlets. The materials 
snould be se Looted on the basis oi Cl) their appeal to 
the interests of the pupils, which can be wide, and (2.) 
their vocabulary load and sentence structure which should 
be. at the pupils' independent reading level, which can 
range from extreme Iv easy on up. Besides regularly printed 
materials, there should be interesting reading materials 
prepared by the nun! 1 '-: themselves . If the array is % 
large enough the reading materials will need to be classi- 
fied and shelved a< oeruingly. Pupils will then get :i par- 
tial experience witii library skills. Workable rules for 
us& of the materials in or out of the library area should 
be set up only to facilitate matters and to encourage 
wide reading. 

The reading room should be fully equipped but not cluttered. 
Regulari tv and order are necessary so there may be efficient 
use of time. As Lazar points out, "... the children 
retarded in reading particularly need to experience satis- 
faction in orderly processes and arrangements in which 
they have a vital part. When they come to the reading 
room, it should be with the good feeling that each has an 
assured place and that the room as well as the teacher is 
in readiness for ail of them."l 

H. Evaluation of progress in reading 

Evaluation of progress in reading is done (1) by the teacher 
for all pupils in several ways, (2) for special reading 
improvement cases in additional ways and (3) by the pupil 
himself. 
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For all pupils 

Several ways of evaluating progress Include: 

. Watching daily for signals of distress and success 
such as: kinds of words with which pupils are 
needing help, facial expression, failure to get 
the main Ideas and supporting details, weaknesses 
In specific skills tested in workbook. 

. Studying the responses In the standardized reading 
tests, noting such things as: how does the child's 

score compare to national median, is it typical of 
the child's general classroom work, is it in keep- 
ing with what might be expected of a child of his 
mental ability, in what skills is the child strong, 
and in what skills is he weak. 

. Checking for immediate recognition of the basic 
sight words. 

. Evaluating the application of reading skills in 
other classes requiring reading — noting if the 
child effectively applies the interpretation, 
word perception, and work-type skills developed 
in reading class in other language arts and in 
the content areas. If the child is having diffi- 
culty, the teacher will need to reteach the skills 
with which they are having trouble or determine 
if material is beyond their instructional level. 

. Considering the amount and quality of the pupil's 
recreational reading. From the pupil's individual 
progress record teachers can easily evaluate the 
pupilb reading progress as to quality and quantity. 

. Using "Test Lessons in Primary Reading" by McCall- 
Harby, Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1965. 

For special reading improvement cases 

The pupils ns well as their teachers and parents are 
particularly interested in the progress they have 
made as a result of the special help they have been 
receiving. Both objective and subjective means can 
be usfid for evaluating progress. 

. Near the close of the school year all pupils who 
have received special help during the year should 
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greater motivating power than a very pretty one made 
by the teacher." 1 

Some progress charts which 1 j •& been used successfully 
are described by Harris, op. ^ it. , p. 28 1 . 

Individual progress records are very effective for 
stimulating interest in and evaluatin'? the quantity 
and quality of each pupil’s independent reading. 

I. The teaching of reading is a cooperative effort 

All persons truly interested in helping children become 
better readers will recognize the importance of cooperative 
planning and of sharing the responsibilities in carrying 
out the plans. Basic to good cooperation between persons 
helping children learning to read and learning through 
reading are: an understanding of how children grow and 
develop and an understanding of the reading objectives 
and techniques. 

As pointed out previously, the characteristics and need 
of individuals learning how to read must always influence 
the materials and methods used in teaching them to read. 
While most children follow a similar pattern of physical, 
mental, and social-emotional growth, all persons working 
^ith them should keep in mind that there are many devia- 
tions from this general pattern and that no two children 
will develop in the same way or at the same rate. 



1. Between teachers and administrator 

Teachers and administrators need to plan together in 
regard to appropriate reading materials, methods, and 
aids as well as the reading progress and any necessary 
adjustment of groups and individuals. 

2. Between the classroom teacher and the special reading 
teacher 



As a rule the classroom teacher will teach the basic 
reading program and the special teacher will strengthen 
the reading skills in which the pupils are weak. The 
special teacher uses materials that supplement the 
basic skills and the vocabulary being taught in the 
classroom. 
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arris, op. cit. , p. 285. 



Occasionally, it may be necessary for the special 
reading teacher to teach the regular basic lesson 
to some groups. In this case the classroom teacher 
strengthens or gives further practice with the 
skills and vocabulary that are being taught in the* 
special reading room. 

This team of teachers needs to work together in 
selecting materials according to each pupil’s in- 
structional level and needs, as well, as in supple- 
menting each others teaching. 

3. Between teacher and pupil 

One of the vital ingredients of a well-motivated 
corrective reading approach is the learner's feel- 
ing that the program is his program, not something 
imposed upon him by somebody else. He needs to take 
an active part in planning his program. 

This does not mean that the teacher should adopt a 
passive role or abdicate her responsibility. She 
encourages the learner to make suggestions, b.ut is 
obligated to point out important issues the learner 
may have overlooked, to correct erroneous inter- 
pretations and proposals, and to provide helpful 
guidance all along the way. By encouraging the 
learner to help in planning, she is creating an 
atmosphere of truly cooperative work. 

Telling a child exactly where he stands on stan- 
dardized tests ia not recommended for the sensitive, 
easily discouraged child or for the child whose read^ 
lug is on a par with his general intellectual develop- 
ment; but for the more able child who is reading far 
below his capacity, it might, ujell Serve as the needed 
stimulus. The standardized tests used for this purpose 
help the child appraise progress and become aware of 
his needs. 

In some instances children have learned that they get 
desired attention by not making progress in reading. 

In such cases the teacher must be able to put across 
the idea that (1) the child doesn't have to read if he 
doesn't want to, (2) she likes him, (3) she would like 
to see him succeed, and (4) he is the only one who is 
losing out. At the same time she will need to prais ; e 
him for the many things he does well and show affection 
for him in various ways. 
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The relationship between teacher and pupil must be a 
warm, friendly, constant one, for It is important 
for the child to know that he is liked although at 
times his behavior is unacceptable. And, too, the 
child feels secure when his teacher is stable and 
r dependable. 

Between the school and the parent 

Perhaps the most consuming interest of parents now 
and always, has been the welfare of their children. 

In so far as school is concerned, parents’ prime 
concern is that their children learn to read well. 

Because of this consuming interest, parents are 
usually most anxious to learn about the reading 
program. 

a. Group meetings 

An explanation of the reading program is probably 
best accomplished by parents’ meeting. If a 
series of group meetings is planned, a variety 
of topics such as those which follow could be 
reviewed by teachers, administrators, and/or 
special consultants: 

. The important aspects of child growth as 

related to reading success: health, vision, 

hearing, sex differences, emotional stability, 
social contacts, and rich experiences 

. The importance of readiness for each level 

. The steps in teaching a story 

. The place of phonics and other word-attack 
skills in the reading program 

. Getting meaning from reading 

. The development of work-study skills 

. Becoming independent readers 

Whenever possible a demonstration dealing with the 
topics discussed is highly rewarding. An opportunity 
for questions or comments following the demonstration 
will help to clear up misunderstandings. 

The use of films, tapes, and slides is often an 
effective technique of informing parents. A partial 



list of such films follows: 



Gregory Learns to Read : Available from Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College 
of Education, Wayne State University, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 

Reading ; Available from Jam Handy Organization, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

How Your Child Learns to Read ; Available from 
the Director of Audio-Visual Education, Board 
of Education, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

They All Learn to Read ; Syracuse University. 

(Shows four different groups reading at different 
levels) 

Encyclopedia Brittanica Primary Reading Series ; 

Set of six films. 

B ackground for Reading and Expression Film s; Coronet. 

Sprout^ reports success in presenting to parents 
a series of recorded sections of reading lessons 
dealing with phonics in grades one through six. 

A set of slides accompanied by tape has been 
developed by Percy Bruce of Roslyn Height, New 
York, and used with success at parent meetings. 2 

If only one group meeting is planned, the content 
of the presentation will have to be more inclusive. 

A discussion of the topics developed under the first 
section of this paper, "The Developmental Reading 
Program Is of Primary Importance," would give an 
overview of the total reading program. 

b. Individual parent conferences 

Once the parent understands how reading is taught, 
he will want to know how his child is progressing. 

The individual parent conference is the made-to- 
order technique for giving and gaining information 
about an individual child's progress. It is espec- 



^•Sprout, Janet E. , "Using Tape Recordings of Reading Lessons With 
Parents," International Reading Association Conference Pro- 
ceedings, Vol . 3, 1933, pp. J44-146. 

“Smith, ojd. cit . , p. 519. 
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ially important that an individual conference 
be held for children selected for the special 
reading classes. 

Following are some suggestions for making a 
conference purposeful and profitable: 

1. Records of a child's work and test results 
should be at hand. These f •>uld include: 

. Cumulative reading record. 

. Tests administered for selection — mastery 
tests, survey tests, and sight word tests. 

As a rule the test of mental ability 
would not be at hand. However, if a 
parents asks about his child's mental capacity, 
do not give the numerical l.Q. score, which 
should he regard*, d as only an estimate with 
probable error. It is better to give the 
range in which the l.Q. fails. The range 
is a type of labeling which should also be 
, regarded as only an estimate. 

: . A cumulative record of test results of a 
regular testing program has been carried 
over the years. 

Examples of the pupil's work. 

\ 

/. j'fhe teacher should ordinarily take the initiative 
in beginning the conference on some positive 
aspect of the child's development or behavior. 

5. Ihe teacher should point out the child's major 
strengths and weaknesses which were determined 
i com test results, information available, and 
teacher observation. Explain that on the basis 
of the findings, the child has been selected 
to receive special help in reading. 

4. Encourage the parent to make any contributions, 
offer any suggestions, or discuss any of the 
child's problems from the parental point of view. 
This should be a two-way conference. 

Following are ^a few selected professional references 
which will assist the teacher in planning for in- 
dividual parent conferences: 
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. d' Evelyn, Katherine E. , Individual Parent- 
Teachers Conferences , Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. 

. Langdon, Grace and Stout, Irving W. , Teacher- 
Parent Interviews . Prentice-Hall, 1954. 

. Osborne, Ernest G. , Parent-Teacher Partnership . 
Parent-Teacher Series, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959. 

c. How parents can help their children in reading 
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Russell says that although the roles of the parent 
and the teacher in helping children read better 
overlap, there is one marked difference. He states, 
"Parents are concerned most with the general develop- 
ment and the background of experiences of the child. 
Teachers are concerned most with some of the specific 
skills and habits which must be mastered by chil- 
dren and which are best taught in careful sequence, 
by professionally trained persons. Both can en- 
courage children in developing a range of reading 
interests, but parents must assume responsibility 
for early experiences which enable the child to 
interpret printed pages, and teachers must assume 
responsibility for the development of word-recognition 
skills, comprehension abilities, and specific 
techniques involved in study habits with books and 
other materials. "1 

Following are some concrete suggestions which 
parents can carry out in helping their children 
in reading: 

. Set good examples for their child by doing 
some reading themselves, thereby illustrating 
that reading brings them information and/or 
pleasure. The attitude of the parents toward 
reading is an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the child’s attitude toward and interest 
in reading. 

. Provide many new experiences for their child, 
especially those that will enrich the units 
being studied in reading, social studies, 
health, and science. 



^-Russell, op. cit .. p. 589. 
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Keeping in mind that their child’s listening 
and interest levels are above his reading 
level, read: aloud to him, even after he has 
learned to read in order to help: 

Maintain his interest in reading 
Develop his powers of concentration 
and imagination 
Enrich his experiences 
Increase his store of language meanings 
Develop his esthetic taste and appreciation 

Make accessible interesting and easy books 
and magazines of literary value for their 
child to look at or read for enjoyment and/or 
information. They can borrow many books 
from the libraries. They can encourage 
fond relatives and friends to give their 
child books instead of other gffts. 

Sometimes it is difficult to determine the 
reading level of some library books. In this 
case, the child could read orally from the 
book. If he has difficulties with more than 
one percent' of the words — more than one word 
out of a hundred running words — the book 
probably is too difficult for independent 
reading. However, if the child is particu- 
larly interested in the book and if the 
parent has the time and patience, such a book 
(jrould become a sharing book whereby the parent 
^eads the more difficult portions and the 
child reads the pictures and easier parts. 

t 

i 

Make it possible for their child to have a 
library corner or book shelves of his own. 

Help their child establish the habit of using 
the city library. 

Encourage the discussion of a book, story, 
article, riddle, or joke which the child 
heard yOr read. 

Encourage creative interpretations of what 
the child heard or read. He could make 
illustrations, build settings, dramatize, 

/and make up original stories and poems to 
tell or write. 



. Provide picture dictionaries and, later, 
conventional dictionaries. 

. Play reading games with their child., jMji . 
larly games which will help the child wit a 
troublesome words, phrases, sounds, and 
word meanings. 

. Take advantage of or set up situations for 
their child so he needs to read directions 
in order to make an article, read road maps 
and signs, read menus and recipes, and sc 
forth . 

When a child does not know a word, tell j. r 
to him, if he is in the beginning stages of 
reading. Parents should show no concern 
when their child must: be told that specific 
word several or even many times. Some words 
require many repetitions before they are 
finally mastered. 

If their child Is in a later stage of reading, 
they can help him work out the word by look- 
ing at the nearby picture, if there is one, 
skipping over the unknown word and reading 
the rest of the sentence to see whether 
this suggests a new word, and checking to 
see whether the word makes "sense" in the 
sentence. 

If the child is at a more advanced level in 
reading and has learned how to use the 
dictionary, he should be encouraged to use it 
in determining the word. 

. Avoid drilling on listed words or words in 
packs. Instead, encourage their child to 
read many easy books whereby he can get the 
extra practice with words as they are used 
in meaningful context. 

. Avoid drilling on isolated sounds. Through 
visitations and conferences, parents can 
gain an understanding about the modern way 
of teaching phonics. 

d. Provide a parent bookshelf 

The school could provide an excellent service 
for parents by making books such as the following 
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available to them: 



Ames, Louis.e Bates, and IJ.ge, Frances L. , 

Parents Ask , Harper and Row, 1962. 

Artley, A. Sterl, Your Child Learns tojte ad, 

Scott, Forestnan, and Co., 1953. 

Bond, Guy L. and Wagner, Eva Bond, Child 
Growth in Reading , Lyons and Carnahan, 1955. 

Dolch , Edward W. , Helping Your Child with 
Reading , Garrard Press, 1956. 

Gudridge, Beatrice M. , Happy Journe_y , Depart- 
ment Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 1953. 

Larrick , Nancy, A Paren ts* Guide to Children _s 
Reading , Doubleday and Co., 19 08 . 

Smith, Nila B. , Sailing into Reading , Department 
Elementary School Principals, National Education 
Association, 1956. 

Stull, Edith G. , Janie Learns to Rea_d , Department 
Elementary School Principals, National Education 
Association, 1954. 

These shelves could also include periodicals, ser- 
vice bulletins issued by the publishers of basal 
readers, and reading lists for children. 

IV 

THE CHALLENGE OF A GOOD ON-GOING READING PROGRAM 

No longer do school people accept the belief of a generation 
or two ago that children "learn to read" in the primary grades. 
Instead, teachers, school administrators, and many parents 
have for many years accepted the fact that reading instruction 
must continue through the intermediate grades and, for many 
children, through the junior- and senior-high-school years. 

In summarizing research findings, Spachel points up the fact 
that a more inclusive program is in the offing. He reports 
that "In reviewing national trends in teaching high school 



lSpache, op., cit . . p. 45. 
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English , Arno Jewett cites instruction in reading as one of 
the fifteen most significant movements."* Findings indicate 
that this trend is an outcome of the increasing magnitude of: 
reading problems in secondary schools as well as the marked 
relationship between reading skill and academic success, thus 
confirming the need: for reading instruction at this level. 

Spache points up the need for a continuous developmental 
reading program in an article written for parents. He states, 
"By the time your child reaches junior high school, he is 
probably well-launched as a reader, but that doesn't mean 
that he can rest on his oars. • High school and college courses 
require reading skill far beyond what he needed in elementarv 
school. 

"For example, your child must not only be able to read at a 
reasonable rate, but he also needs to develop a number of 
variations in speed of reading. He must learn to vary his 
reading rate from 100-200 words a. minute to 600-700 words. 

The high school and college student must learn the rapid 
reading techniques of previewing before careful reading, of 
skimming for main ideas and some details, and of scanning 
for a single word or fact without reading the whole page. 

These rapid reading and study habits have to be acquired, 
otherwise the student will be swamped by the ever- 
increasing amount and difficulty of his reading assignments. 

His reading vocabulary will also have to increase at a brisk 
rate. Each new subject he comes to has its own special vocabu- 
lary and its own symbols and concepts, to say nothing of the 
fact that it may use many familiar words in entirely new ways. 

"And a flourishing technical vocabulary is not enough; he must 
also be addding to his general vocabulary if he is going to 
mine the gold in many good books, magazines, and newspapers. 

"In order to have real understanding of what he reads, the 
high school or college student needs to read critically: 
to investigate and compare many sources of information; to 
recognize the author s purpose, viewpoint, and prejudices; 
to sort out opinion from fact in all kinds of materials; to 
form his own opinions once sufficient facts are available; 
and to be aware of the emotional appeal or other devices a 
writer uses to influence his readers’ beliefs and opinions. 
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-^Jewett, Arno, "National Trends in Teaching High School English," 
English Journal . 46, September, 1957, pp. 26-29. 
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